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When in March, 1891, William George Bruce 
published the first issue of the JouRNAL, the enroll- 
ment in the public elementary and high schools was 
13,000,000; the population of the United States was 
64,000,000; the number of persons 5 to 17 years of 
age inclusive was 19,000,000 and 64 per cent of the 
children of school age were enrolled. The total cur- 
rent expenses for 1891 are $156,000,000. 


Today the estimated enrollment in the public 
elementary and high schools is 26,000,000. With a 
population today of approximately 140,000,000 and 
the number of children 5 to 17 years of age inclusive 
30,000,000, over 80 per cent of the children of school 
age are in our schools, and total current expenses of 
$2,638 ,665,908 are reported for 1944-45. 


The foregoing is just a small part of the develop- 
ment and progress of our public school system since 
the initial issue of the JouRNAL. When the JouRNAL 
was established, the functions of the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent of schools were not 
clearly defined. Administrative procedures, finance, 
the design of functional schoolhousing facilities, and 
operating procedures were the making. Pro- 
cedures in legislative, judicial, and executive affairs, 
in taxation and finance, 


in 


in schoolhouse planning, 
construction and equipment, originally presented in 
the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, are now an 
integral part of the school administrative organization. 


During the 57 years of publication, the JouRNAL 


has been prominently identified with every impor- 
tant development in the progress of our public 
In its inception and down through 
service in the cause of democratic school 
administration characterizes its editorial policy and 
Its outstanding service, accom- 
plishments, and leadership evolve from the continu- 
ity of a clearly defined professional editorial pro- 


school system. 
the years, 


accomplishments. 


gram focused on democratic school administration. 


With pardonable pride we point to these services 
and accomplishments of the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BoaRD JOURNAL and direct your attention to the 
continuance of this outstanding professional edi- 
which the 


characterizes this issue, 


ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 


torial service, 
57th 


JoHN J. Kriti 
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Yet 


to Reach Its Full Stature Harold Spears 


lhe American secondary school is again in the headlines, not 
because of the things it is doing but because of the things that it 
s not doing. For a sizable percentage of American youth, attend- 
ing high school is apparently something to do when there is 
more important to occupy them. 

In spite of the “second gold rush” to California, that has been 
in progress since 1940, the San Francisco high school enrollment 
grades 9 to 12) has decreased 19 per cent from 1939 to 1947. A 
hurried sounding of the situation elsewhere shows this condition 
to be general over the country, that youth from state to state are 
highly consistent in their attitudes about the merchandise on the 

our secondary schools. Of twenty cities heard from, 


nly one, San Diego, has as many students enrolled in these fou 
yp grades as it had in 1939, 

Since 1939 the high school enrollment (grades 9 to 12) has de 

east ivily in all the following cities: Chicago, Kansas Cit) 

Cleve Denver, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 

St. ] Rochester, Indianapolis, Louisville, Philadelphia, Balti 

re, Boston, Seattle, and San Francisco. One large city has 39 

er cent fewer high school students than in 1939, two 37 per cent 

per cent less; six others range from 29 per cent to 22 

er Ct n their losses; and the other seven from 19 per cent to 

Re ess of our desire as educators to hide behind the birth 

te cs in the face of this mounting evidence that our high 


ire still highly selective institutions, such statistics just 
rel g enough to shelter us. In the average American school 
ne of every three students who enter the ninth grade will 
before he reaches the twelfth year. There is nothing new ot 
tartling about this fact, just as there is nothing new or startling 
secondary school curriculum. Large cities especially 
) attack with renewed vigor the question of the form and 
function of the school program above the sixth grade. 
he first, and easiest job, is to take a sounding to determine 


Lit Li St 


le ive 


ibout the 


need 


lation. The second, and harder job, is to set up a program 
) correct the conditions. Here in San Francisco we did the first 
this fall; the second remains for extended in-service study pro 
grams involving teachers, administrators, laymen, and outside 
Our preliminary study was set up to do these four things: 
; 1. Compare local school enrollments of school year 1947-48 
' with 1939-40. . 
2. Compare the local school situation in respect to this with the 
yn over the nation. 
Determine the success the local high school students have in 

the respective subject fields, by studying failures by departments 

+. Determine how local high school students distribute them- 
selves among the different subject fields. 


ad 
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Studying Holding Power 

Among the means by which a school system can help to judge 
its educational effectiveness are these: (1) testing programs to 
measure pupil achievement; (2) follow-up studies of the youth 
who complete school, to determine success at the next en- 
deavor, be it college, civic life, homemaking, or occupation; (3) 
surveys conducted by impartial parties; and (4) studies of the 
holding power of the school system. In the case of the last men- 
tioned, when other variables can be screened out, it is considered 
that the success of the school in holding the students who once 
enter it is a direct reflection of the effectiveness of the curriculum. 
lhe curriculum, as referred to, comprises such factors as offerings, 
methods, teaching quality, out-of-class program, guidance service, 
and such. 

lhe natural inclination in studying holding power is first to 
size from the time it enters first grade. Until it 
that 
by law they can quit school, it might be assumed that each year 
the class would represent about 100 per size the 
previous year. But this is not so. For instance, a typical class; 
the class that entered the San Francisco public the 
and came out as the twelfth-grade 
progressed through school by grades in these 


trace a class by 


reaches the ninth or tenth grades, when youth reach the age 
cent of its 


schools as 
first-grade class in 1935-36, 
class in 1946-47, 


varving numbers: 


{ 54 ~ th . 
2nd 51 Sth §=5318 
jyd §=5043 9th 5621 
{th 4948 10th S11 
Sth 4884 11th 4078 
6th 4937 12th 3500 


lhe retardation of many first graders, as represented by the 
junior-primary, at once presents an untrue base figure on which 
to build a study. The influx of new students from the parochial 
schools at about grades eight and nine is another variable that 
throws the figures out of line. Even after the ninth year, students 
from these private schools continue to transfer into the public 
schools at a greater rate than public school students transfer to 
the private schools. 

Among the variables outside the schools themselves that must 
be considered in studying the holding power of the local public 
schools are: (1) the influence of the birth rate upon different 
classes, (2) irregularity of enrollments during the 1942-44 war 
years, (3) the estimated 33 per cent increase in San Francisco’s 
population the past five years, due to new residents from other 
states, and (4) the favorable conditions for youth today in the 
world of work as presented in the all-time record employment in 
the country. 
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The San Francisco Study 


Tables reporting data. In this study, all of which cannot be 
reported in this short article, the data were collected in the form 
of 11 tables, the list of tables being as follows: 

1. The comparison in enrollment of each local high school 
October, 1947, and October, 1937. 

2. The comparison in size of total California high school en- 
rollment for the same two periods. 

3. The comparison in size of graduating classes of each local 
high school, 1939-40 to the present. 

4. The comparison in size of graduating classes, San Francisco, 
state of California, and the United States, 1939-40 to the present. 

5. The decline in the size of classes in local high schools, from 
the time they enter ninth grade until they are graduated. 

6. The decline in the size of classes in California high schools 
as a whole, from the time they enter ninth grade until they are 
graduated: 

7. Grade levels at which the spring, 1946, graduates of the local 
high schools entered the San Francisco public schools. 

8. Failures, local high schools, by departments and 
second semester, 1946-47. 

9. Distribution of local high school enrollment by departments, 
fall, 1947. 


schools, 


10. Relative size of enrollments, ninth to twelfth grades, local 

schools. 
TABLE 3. Comparison of Graduating Classes, 1939-40 to 1946-47, 
San Francisco Public Schools 
19.39 1940 194] 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

School 40 f] 4? 43 14 15 16 17 
Balboa 657 595 57 405 336 374 144 $45 
Commerce 577 606 568 506 379 404 361 $52 
Galileo 556 583 520 186 322 346 387 343 
Girls 166 163 180 161 122 92 89 71 
Lincoln 164 179 300 360 387 416 
Lowell 637 615 638 587 469 471 495 188 
Mission 716 646 607 530 468 481 499 517 
Polytechnic 574 615 161 383 313 334 $27 16/ 
Washington 65( 624 566 $73 500 494 406 7 

Total $533 4447 4276 3810 3209 3356 350 3595 

Staticticrs {re Nov. 1. 1947, principa report to curriculum office 


11. The comparison of the local 1939-47 high school enrollment 
trend with the trend for the same period in other cities of the 
United States. 

Presentation of data. When the daia were presented, it was 
pointed out that a table in itself presented only a partial truth, 
and that only by looking at the larger picture presented by the 
tables as a whole could we expect to draw any conclusions. The 
study as a whole does give curriculum planning groups a back- 
ground for their work. Four of the tables are reproduced in this 
article. The summary that was included with the study when it 
was reported for the schools is included here in exactly the same 
form. 

Summary of the San Francisco Study 
tables, variables 


1. A careful consideration of the 11 and the 


TABLE 5. Decline in Size of Classes as They Progress Through San Francisco 
Public Schools, Grades 9 to 12 


Class size, as ninth Per cent of Per cent of 


Per cent of 


grade, year of: Grade its ninth Grade its ninth Grade its ninth 
10 grade size 11 grade size 12 grade size 
1944-45 5554 5( )] $299 77 4528 64* 
1943-44 5621 511 )] 4077 73 5O¢ 62 
1942-43 5721 5142 1135 7 98 58 
1941-42 5788 29 4155 72 308 57 
1940-41 6123 S683 ) 101¢ Hb 4165 52 
1939-40 6078 38. df 1698 77 3046 5( 
1938-39 6355 6091 6 5?79 Q3 4079 64 
1937-38 6361 6089 6 5385 85 1494 71 
1936—37 6601 ( } 5451 R3 $597 7¢ 
1935-36 6665 6347 95 5281 79 4572 69 
1934-35 6648 614 3 1984 75 4$3.9( 66 
Statist from Bure f Rese Sa Frat co Public School March report 
Reading the tabl e twelfth-gr é ] of 1946-47 represented 62 per cent 
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that play upon enrollment trends, will keep any of us from jump- 
ing at hasty conclusions; but at the same time will drive us on 
in continued study of the curriculum, the students to be served 
by it, and the relationship of the two. This brief study merely 
opens the door for local school groups to go further. } 

Due to the special nature of the schools, Samuel Gompers 
Trades School and the Continuation School have not been in- 
cluded in this study. Among its enrollees this year, Samuel Gom- 
pers Trades School has 100 students who are considered high 
school students. The other school enrolls 1100 who are still re- 
quired to do some continuation study, and any who may have been 
graduated are included in the graduate figures of the other schools 
from which they came. 

2. With the city population estimated at 200,000 greater than in 
1940, we can well ask ourselves why the high school population, 
grades 9 to 12, is 19 per cent less. In seeking the answer, there 
is no consolation in the state of California figures, which show 
that by 1945-46 the high schools of the state were again caring 
for as many students as they enrolled in 1°40 

3. In comparing the recent graduating classes of the local high 
schools with the number of graduates in the vears just prior to the 
war, the 21 per cent decrease is in accord with the decline in total 


TABLE 8. Grades at Which the Spring, 1946, Graduates of the San Francisco 
Public High Schools Entered the San Francisco Public Schools 


Grade Vo. of pupil Per cent Background of graduates 
kK 4( $3.4 | | No.of Per 
1 323 14.9 } 58.3 } pupil cent 
: 6 { Attended S. F. public 
7 schools only 1191 56.1 
} 7 3.2 lransiferred out and 
5 5 3 returned 52 2.4 
34 1.6 Entered from parochial 
7 } schools 101 $.7 
8 66 3.0 Entered from other 
l 8.8 private schools 34 1.5 
I l S.C Entered from other 
1] 5 4.4 cities or towns 758 5.4 
l 10 +f - 
l 100. 
/ l 167 100.0 
accounte fe 
Burea San J i School 


school enrollment. State of California comparisons with San Fran- 
cisco place us in the second position. 

4. Holding power is perhaps best studied by following a given 
class from the ninth grade through high school to see what per- 
centage of the group is graduated. At least one third of the youth 
of San Francisco who enter the ninth grade of the public schools 
do not remain to be graduated from high school. This figure has 
perhaps never been exceeded for the nation as a whole, and judg- 
ing by the available data, to date the state of California has not 
done much better. 

However, since San Francisco has experienced a 33 per cent 
growth during the past few years, it would seem that we are serv- 
ing in secondary schools even a smaller percentage of the city’s 
high school age population than Tables 1, 5, and 7 would indicate 
at a glance. Perhaps it is fair to say that for every two youth of 
high school age who are enrolled in school there is a third who is 
engaged on the outside in work or in leisure 

5. There have been attempts to wave aside San Francisco's 
new population as not pertinent to such a study as this, on the 
grounds that it largely represents the unmarried, or families with- 
out high school age children. Table 8 traces the 1946 spring grad- 
uating class back to its kindergarten days, and reveals that 14.0 
per cent of these youth entered the local high schools after the 
ninth grade, and over 35 per cent of them entered our schools 
from other towns or cities. 

6. In respect to the city’s new residents, one may wonder how 
many youth of high school age may be moving into the city each 
vear, who just don’t get around to making contact with an even- 
tual entry into a secondary school — youth who are past the com- 
pulsory attendance age but have not yet completed high school. 
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Reasonably easy accessibility of schooling is and always has 
been a factor that influences high school enrollment in any state 
and any city. The great distance that some San Francisco stu- 
dents go to reach the high schools they attend is a factor that is 
bound to play its part in the case of the borderline student who 
becomes an infrequent attender and finally drops out of school. 
The distance that some of the students in this city have to go to 
attend a high school is almost unbelievable. 

7. The relationship of failure in school performance to school 
dropout needs no elaboration. There is a direct positive correla- 
tion. As revealed in Table 9, the rate of failure is 50 per cent 
higher in the ninth grade of the four-year secondary schools than 
in the upper three grades — tenth, eleventh, and twelfth. 

This bears out the national studies that prove the American 
high school to be a selective institution in respect to scholastic 
aptitude. Many of those who fail in the ninth grade will not be in 
attendance in the tenth grade because of such discouragement. 
In spite of any idealistic view that the elders may take, youth 
are just like adults in that they get little satisfaction in doing the 
things at which they show poor performance; and as the adults, 
they will as soon as possible turn to something else at which they 
feel more successful. 

TABLE 9. Comparison of Failures in Ninth Grade With Failures in Upper Three 


Grades (Includes senior high schools with ninth-grade classes: Balboa, Commerce, 
Girls, Lincoln, Lowell, and Polytechnic) 


Percentage of failures by departments 


t 
lang 
cnovul 


me ec 


= = ~ x . 
‘= = 3 = = = 
~ . ~ — S ~ ~ f = 
q - 3 - ~ ‘— 0 ~ ~ 
. * = - ~ ~ = be ~ — 
= = s ~ ~ “2 f ~ = = 
Ninth grade + 8 15 68 6.4 8 7.1 16.7 14 12.1 } 
Tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth grades 1.9 24 2.5 3.7 43 63 68 73 Th 37 
N | 194 p pa eport t rh im office 
Readir this table 16.7 per cent of a the tudent 


Since the development of the junior high school idea early this 
century, the ninth year of schooling, regardless of whether located 
in the 6-3-3 or the 8—4 framework, has been accepted as an ex- 
ploratory vear for the student —— one in which his abilities, limita 
tions, talents, interests, and needs are carefully studied in rela 
tionship with tryout in school studies and extraclass activities 
one in which his appetite for further schooling is whetted rather 
than dulled. The entering class of any high school presents us the 
special challenge of orientation and careful direction into the next 
grade. 

8. The number of failures represented in Table 9, in the senior 
high schools for the second semester last vear, is 3997. It can be 
assumed that the fall semester’s mortality was just as high. Ii 
these numbers of repeating students are interpreted in terms 0! 
salaries paid for extra instruction, it is intriguing to wonder how 
much of such failure would have been prevented had the 375,000 
or more been spent instead for reading clinics, new types of 
courses, etc. An investment in growth and development is much 
more exciting pedagogically than an investment in frustration and 
failure. 

9. The distribution of students into the various courses is a 
heavy guidance responsibility. Table 10 reveals the current prac- 
tice in such distribution. The four or five departments in which 
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the student is most likely to succeed are the departments least 
populated by students. 

10. Things that a school might do in going beyond this general 
study of holding power include: 

a) Discuss in faculty meeting the implications of this study. 

b) Study the holding power of the specific school, by tracing 
one by one the students who entered during the school year 1943- 
44, to see how many were held to graduation, and to determine 
what actually happened to each who left before graduation. 

c) The guidance department of any high school would do well 
to make and use an annual record of all who leave the school 
during the year—their reason for leaving, what happened te 
each, etc. 

d) Of each graduating class, the school should complete, within 
a half year after the class leaves, a survey of the adjustment distri- 
bution of those youth into life endeavors. What percentage went 
to colleges, and which colleges? What percentage to other schools? 
What percentage into occupations, and which? How many into 
homemaking? Such data would be invaluable for curriculum de- 
velopment as well as guidance. 

e) By national research, such as that treated in Chapter I of 
General Education in the American High School, we know which 
students are likely to drop out of school. Does a school care to 
spot these people before it ever enrolls them for their first courses, 
and make curriculum adjustments then rather than wait until 
they fail? 

Such information forms excellent material for professional meet- 
ings, and gives teachers and administrators a better insight into 
guidance and instructional practices. Continuous curriculum im- 
provement, to be effective, depends upon just such understanding 
on our part. Only by studying what is happening to those we serve 
can we hope to judge the effectiveness of our ways. Teaching is a 
lot of fun when we really follow all its ramifications. 

11. America faces this question: Should we plan the secondary 
school for all youth of secondary school age, in order to attract a 
maximum number, or should we handle just those who happen to 
appear at our doors, or happen to stay with us once they do 
appears 

If we are inclined to feel that many youth, who drop out of 
school before graduation and go to work, are better off than if 
they had stayed in school, are we then denying the high school’s 
responsibility in general education and citizenship training, mark- 
ing it as mainly a vocational institution that the youth may leave 
as soon as he can qualify for and secure a position? 

When we think of which youth might profit by high school at- 
tendance, let’s not be restricted in our thinking by the limitations 
of the classroom or the curriculum as commonly conceived. The 
bright picture of public support of education in California is one 
inviting the extension of our program to a maximum number of 
vouth. We are indeed fortunate to be in a state where maximum 
secondary school attendance is encouraged by such favorable 
legislation, financial provisions, and climatic conditions. 

12. The situation as revealed by this study implies school limi- 
tations of one sort or another. Some may be national, and inherent 
in the American idea of educating all the children of all the 
people. Others are no doubt more local. The office of curriculum 
co-ordination is ready to be called in by any school or all-city 
departmental group in San Francisco to help in curriculum study 
and planning that might naturally come out of steps initiated by 
such school or departmental group. 
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Check List for Superintendents 


Thomas R. Cole’ and Alice H. Hayden’® 


rhe efficient business executive keeps an active check list of 
important things to do and when they should be done. Such a 
procedure might well be followed by the superintendent. The 
check list given is suggestive and is not complete in any of the 
helds covered. No one check list would fit the needs of all com 
munities. It is hoped that each superintendent will find the items 
mentioned helpful to him in working out a schedule of duties that 
will add to the efficienc y of his school. 


A. In Respect to My Relationships With the Board of 
Education, Do | 

1. Outline the duties and the relationship of the superintendent 
and the board? 

?. Prepare adequate reports concerning the needs of the school 
both immediate and future? 
3. Prepare monthly reports as to school progress? 
4. Have a regular time and an adequate place fot 


ings? 


hoard meet 


5. Prepare an agenda for each of the board meetings? 
6. Have patrons informed that meetings are open to the public 
7. See that the board minutes are well edited and that each 
board member has a minutes book for the filing of copies. 

S Help to educate the relative 
Svstenmir 


} 


board to the general school 


Q Prepare in 
| Practice 
recommendations ? 


innual reporter 
making written recommendations rather than oral 
11. Make use of board members for public meetings? 
12. Deal 
ndividuals? 
13. Distribut 


with the board as an organized unit rather than as 


e to the public briefs of the annual report 


B. With Respect to Preparing the Budget and 
Financing the School, Do | 


1. Enlist the co-operation of teachers and _ principals 
preparation of the budget? 
» Schedule the preparation of the budget over a sult nt 
period of time to permit careful planning and checking? 
Look ahead in the preparation of the budget so that some 


items may be allocated to the present year, some to the succeeding 
year, etc.r 

1. Give a written explanatory statement to the board members 
with the preliminary budget? 

5. Give sufficient attention to the relative distribution of funds 
for the chief items of the budget such as instruction, operation 
maintenance, et 

6. Report monthly to the board on the condition of the budget? 

7. Keep careful check on requisitions and expenditures? 

8. Keep well informed as to the sources of possible revenue trom 
the « | 


uunty, State ind 


I xplain the 


federal governments? 


uudget as finally adopted to the school staff? 


C. With Respect to Community Relationships, Do | 


1. Make an adequate study of the community as to its re- 
occupations religions, etc.? 


sources races, 


) 


Have someone on the staff assist with the public relations 
program? 


3. Make use of the | 


ocal papers, radio stations, etc.? 
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+. See that the local press and school publications give space to 
the type of information about the schools that parents should 
know? 

5. Give recognition in the press to teacher participation on edu- 
cational programs? 

6. Take an active interest in the community civic organizations? 

7. Develop a strong parent-teacher association? 

8. Organize an adult education program? 

9. Open school buildings for community gatherings? 

10. Invite patrons to become better acquainted with the school? 

11. Use pupil report cards that are meaningful and _ easily 
interpreted ? 

12. Provide well-planned school programs free to the public? 

13. See that civic groups have the opportunity of entertaining 
the teachers? 


D. With Respect to Teacher Relationships, Do | 

|. Have a live, working philosophy ot education that is de- 
veloped and agreed upon in co-operation with the teachers? 

2. Have the type ol schoo] organization 8-4, 6-6, 7-5 
6-3-3, 64-4 that is best fitted to local conditions? 

3. Have a well-balanced distribution of teachers in the elemen- 
tary and high schools? 

+. See that the teacher 
that it is equalized? 


] 


load is given careful consideration so 
5. Give attention to the work each teacher is best fitted to do 
that before new teachers are added? 

6. Make adequate plans to help new teachers get settled in the 
community? 


ind make adjustment 


7. Try to get the district to erect or maintain teacher apart- 
ments 

8. Confer with principals often as to means of helping the 
teachers both inside and outside of school? 


9. See that the professional program for the year is wanted and 


approved DV the teachers? 


Use 


ions for school improvement? 


teacher committees to make studies and recommenda- 

11. Help to give opportunities for teacher visitation? 

12. Make use of professional services that are available from 
the county 
organizations? 

13. Provide an administrative program that will help teachers 
professionally and personally ? 


state, institutions of higher learning, and professional 


to help themselves. 


E. With Respect to My Own Professional Improvement, Do | 

1. Distribute my time according to some planned schedule or 
do I take things as they come? 

Give proper time to the supervision of instruction? 

3. Study methods of teaching? 

1. Have an adequate personal library of current magazines and 
recent texts in various fields of education? 

5. Visit other good school systems and make reports of such 
visitations to the teachers? 

6. Attend conferences on education? Participate in programs of 
professional organizations? 

7. Prepare short addresses concerning the school system which 
[ can use at club meetings? 

8. Keep in mind that the best advertisement for me as a super- 
intendent is a good school system and the chief actors are the 
teachers and the pupils? 
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Custodial Personnel Administration’ 
John E. Phay** 


Staff personnel problems today are demanding more and more 
time from school administrators. Principals, superintendents of 
schools, and school board members constantly are faced with 
serious issues related to teachers, custodians, and other groups of 
school employees. Much has been written and vast quantities of 
data have been collected, particularly by the N.E.A., to guide 
school authorities in the solution of problems involving teachers. 
Relatively little, however, has been written to help solve custodial 
personnel problems. 

True, school leaders interested in the operation and maintenance 
of school plants have discovered and advocated “best methods” of 
sweeping floors, erasing blackboards, dusting furniture, and other 
practices designed to make the custodian more efficient. Such 
methods, for the most part however, are the result of endeavors to 
secure more services for less money, rather than consideration for 
the well-being of the custodian as a workman. 

This series of articles presents existing practices and suggests 
recommendations concerning school custodians with respect to 
working hours, salary schedules, organized labor groups, vaca- 
tions, holidays, sick-leave provisions, workmen’s compensation, 
and retirement plans. 


1. WORKING HOURS 

lraditionally, custodians have served long hours. Vander Meer, ' 
Brown and Wellbourn,”’ Gillis’ and Rogers,‘ in their studies of 
custodians, all called attention to the large number of hours cus- 
todians were required to work per day and per week. Vander 
Meer® found the median working day for custodians in the Rocky 
Mountain Region in 1926 to be 12.2 hours, with 75 per cent of the 
custodians working over 10.5 hours daily. In cities above 30,000 
in population, Rogers® found in 1935 that more than one half of 
the cities had a working day of 9 hours or more. 


Working Day Reduced 

loday, as may be seen by comparison of the data presented in 
lable I, the custodians’ working day in a few cities has been re- 
duced. For example, in 1935 in Group I (cities above 100,000 in 
population) only 40 per cent of the cities reported that their 
custodians’ working day was 8 hours or less, while in 1946, this 
was the reported practice for 48.4 per cent of the cities. Likewise, 
in 1935 in Group IT (cities between 30,000 and 100,000 in popula- 
tion), only 38 per cent reported their custodians’ working day as 8 
hours or less, while in 1946 the percentage was 46.4. 


40-Hour Working Week Unusual 

Table IT shows less than 10 per cent of the cities above 30,000 
in population having a 40 hour normal work week for custodians. 
The 44-hour week applies to more cities than any other weekly 
work period. It is evident that a sizable number of cities have a 


“Based on: John E. Phay, Emoluments of School Custodians. An unpublished Ed.D 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946, 166 pp. This project surveyed 
hool custodial personnel in the spring of 1946 in cities above 30,000 in population 
1 the United States. 

**In charge of Research, New Jersey State Department of Education, Trenton 8. 


Project at 


Cornell Vander Meer, The Status of the School Janitor of the Rocky Mountain 
Region. (An unpublished master’s thesis at Colorado State College, Greeley, Colo 
l 126, 217 pp ) 

E. J. Brown and R. P. Wellbourn, ‘Meet the Custodian,” School Executive 60:44-S0, 
May, 1941 [Kansas] 

William E. Gillis. The Status and Desirable Preparation of School Custodians in 
Connecticut. (An unpublished Master’s Thesis at the University of Connecticut, Storrs 
Connecticut, 1942, 84 pp.) 

‘James Fredrick Rogers, The School Custodian, U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 

3 No. 2 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938), 44 pp 

( ell Vander Meer, op. cit., p } 

J Fredrick Rogers, op. cit., pp Ss, | 


TABLE |. Scheduled Working Hours Per Day for Custodians in 1935* and 1946 


Cities above 100,000 Cities between 30,000—100,000 


Hours Group I Group Il 
19035 1946 1935 1946 
No Percent No Per cent No. Percent No. Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
7 1 1.6 
8 26 40.0 30 46.9 58 38 84 46.4 
84 3 4.7 l l 6 3.3 
Q 11 16.9 14 21.9 31 20 52 28.7 
9 4 aa 
10 11 16.9 6 9.4 58 38 15 8.3 
10'4 ] B 
11 5 3 l 6 
12 | iB: 
No ans 15 23.1 10 15.6 19 10.5 
Total 65 100 64 100 153 100 181 100 
*Data for 1935 is 


adapted from James Fredrick Rogers, op. cit 


normal work week of 48, 50, or more hours. One city reported its 
normal work period as 11 hours per day, 66 hours per week. 

School administrators should be aware that the 40-hour work 
week is the practice in industry and government services. School 
systems cannot find and hold competent custodians by maintain- 
ing work policies that are less attractive than those common to 
other types of employment. 

The importance of the gains made by custodians in reducing 
their long working day should not be minimized. However, too 
many school systems still employ custodians 9 and 10 hours a day. 
Little justification can be made for practices which require custo- 
dians to work more than 8 hours per day or 40 hours per week. 

One of the main reasons custodians have been required to work 
such long hours is inherent in the nature of their job. Much of the 
custodian’s work cannot be done until pupils and faculty members 
leave the building. Nevertheless, many custodians are required to 
be on duty throughout the day, part of which time they cannot 
work efficiently — thereby increasing the number of hours they 
must remain on the job. The practice of keeping all custodians 
on the job all day is seldom necessary in school buildings em- 
ploying more than one custodian. Two devices which are used to 
help eliminate this practice are (1) multiple working shifts and 
(2) roving custodians. 


Multiple Working Shifts 


In school buildings where more than one custodian is employed, 
usually it is good practice for the custodians to begin their work 


TABLE Il. Normal Working Week Scheduled for Custodians in 1946 
How Group I Group Il Total 
Cities between Cities above Cities above 
30 ,000-—100,000 100,000 30,000 
No. Per cent No Per cent No Per cent 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
10 9 14.1 14 77 23 9.4 
42 1 1.6 ] 6 2 8 
14 18 8.1 60 33.1 78 31.8 
+5 ) 3,1 9 5.0 11 45 
416-47 l 1.6 2 * 3 1.2 
48 9.4 3 12.7 ) 11.8 
49 3 4.7 9 5.0 12 4.9 
50 1 15.6 27 14.9 37 15.1 
51 1.1 2 g 
52 } | 4 1.6 
54 4.7 11 6.1 14 5.7 
55 3 4.7 ( 3.3 9 3.7 
56-66 &, 3 1.2 
No an l 10 5.5 1s > 3 
Total 64 100 181 100 245 100 
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days at different hours. About 60° per cent of the school systems 
in cities above 30,000 in population in the United States use some 
type of multiple work shift. This seemingly indicates that more 
school systems than were shown in Table I could have an eight- 
hour work day for custodians if their schedules were arranged 
for this purpose. 

Since much of the custodian’s work is done after the pupils 
have left the school building, perhaps the largest group of cus- 
todians employed in a city school system should begin their work 
day at about the time school is dismissed. Where this is done, the 
length of the work day for all custodians may be shortened. In 
addition, custodial services may be provided for activities held 
during out of school hours without the expense of paying for ad- 
ditional services or necessitating custodians to work overtime. 


Roving Custodians 

In buildings where the part-time services of a custodian are 
needed in addition to the services of the regular custodians, rov- 
ing custodians may be employed to advantage. These custodians 
should not supplant the women doing part-time work but should 
be employed where some additional male custodial services are 
needed. Reasonable transit time should be allowed for roving cus- 
todians to get from one building to another, and this time should 
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be paid for as regular work time. To determine where the part- 
time services of a custodian are needed, possibly a job analysis of 
the full-time custodians will need to be made. If more work is 
required than can be accomplished in 8 hours at a reasonable 
working pace, then additional help should be employed. 


Recommendation 
1. The normal work day for custodians should not exceed eight 
hours and the normal work week should not exceed 40 hours. This 


is in accord with federal legislation and current practice in 
industry. 

2. Custodians should be paid time and one-half for overtime 
that exceeds 40 hours per week. If such overtime is made on Sun- 
day double time should be paid. 

3. Custodians should be hired for the entire 12 months of the 
year. This is the practice in all but a very few cities and the 
trend is toward a 12-month working year. In a modern school 
plant custodians are needed throughout the year. 

4. Multiple working shifts should be used where practicable. 

5. Where the part-time services of a custodian are needed in 
several schools, “roving custodians” should be employed where 
practicable, to work in several school buildings. 
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(To be continued) 


A Board Adopts and Prints Its Policies 


The board of education at Hutchinson, 
Kans., has recently authorized printing its 
adopted policies in booklet form. Such a 
booklet can be very valuable in the hands 
of key people of the organization in en- 
abling them to administer the school sys 
tem in conformity with the board’s desires 

Long ago it was quite generally agreed 
that the most important single function of 
a board of education is the adoption of 
long-range policies. Yet it would seem that 
policies are often merely vague assumptions 
rather than genuine reality. 

Can you refer to a written statement to 
determine what your board’s policy is with 
regard to handling complaints? Handling 
problems of discipline? Dealing with var- 
ious forms of commercialism in the schools? 
Members of boards often talk about ‘our 
policy” with regard to a given situation, 
even though the policy is not to be found 
anywhere in the record. 


What Are the Board's Policies? 


here can be serious danger to the school 
system when “our policy” is no more than 
a loosely understood agreement. Such a 
loose understanding can lead to sharp dis- 
agreement in time of stress. The surest wav 
for the reader to be convinced that a loose 
understanding is a delusion is for him to 
prepare what he considers the understand- 
ing to be, and submit it for entry into the 
minutes at the next board meeting 


Superintende of School 


Hutchinson, Kans 


W. R. Godwin’ 


Many boards of education take action 
from time to time as problems arise, and 
when similar problems come up at a later 
date and are acted upon in like fashion, a 
pattern of procedure becomes apparent, and 
a policy is considered to be in adoption. It 
is probable that most boards have many 
such policies scattered throughout the old 
minute books. The difficulty here is that 
statements of policies so scattered are diffi- 
cult to find when needed, and as the per- 
sonnel of the board changes, the new mem- 
bers are at great inconvenience to 
familiarize themselves with the accepted 
policies and often find it impossible to do 
so. The ultimate result is that what started 
as a policy gradually becomes a loose under- 
standing which no one can find in the 
minutes. 


Valuable Guide for the Board 


Only the new members of a board of 
education fully realize how complicated 
the operation of a board is. Many new 
members receive complaints and make 
promises, only to discover painfully that 
‘the board of education can transact busi- 
ness which is binding on the school district 
only when it is in session with a quorum 
present, and keeps minutes as a_ public 
record.”” How much better it is to be able 
to give the new member a small booklet of 
policies that he can study as he prepares 
for his first meeting. 

lhe less experienced board members are 


the ones who are approached on the street 
with urgings to take a recommended course 
of action, and they are the ones most likely 
to promise to vote a certain way and to pre- 
dict how the other members will vote. Such 
board members frequently travel a path of 
unnecessary disappointment to discover the 
simple truth that “In such cases it is 
usually wise to avoid commitments until 
the whole board has had a chance to dis- 
cuss the matter thoroughly, because an 
issue which seems simple in prospect, may 
seem complex in retrospect. Ordinarily, a 
board member should try to postpone the 
formation of his own opinion until he has 
had the benefit of group discussion.’ 

Of course, the new board member cannot 
gain all his wisdom by reading from the 
policies adopted by the previous board. He, 
too, must learn from experience. But he 
can gain his experience much more quickly 
if the board with which he works knows its 
policies well enough to be able to have 
agreed upon them in written form. 

The adopted policies of a board of edu- 
cation, if carefully prepared and continually 
revised, represent the condensed wisdom of 
the previous boards. It is a_ prodigious 
waste to fail to preserve the benefits of ex- 
perience of earlier years and to transmit 
that experience in the form of adopted 
policies. Even though a policy is unwise, 
the debate which must take place before it 
may be revised is valuable for the in-service 
training of the new board member. 
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indispensible Guide for Employees 

Superintendents and _ principals are 
charged with the responsibility of adminis- 
tering a school system not primarily on the 
basis of their own wishes, but within the 
framework of laws adopted by the legisla- 
ture and policies adopted by the board of 
education. Much has been written about 
the necessity of boards of education to re- 
frain from becoming involved in the details 
of administering the school. The board’s 
function is known to be legislative and judi- 
cial in nature, not executive. But how is the 
executive to operate if there is no basic 
framework of legislation? 

For a superintendent to know “up from 
sideways” he must know the laws passed 
by the legislature and the policies adopted 
by the board. That he may have been in- 
Strumental in seeing that good laws are 
passed and wise policies adopted does not 
change the nature of his function. If he has 
to guess at what the board’s policies are, 
and if he has no assurance that present 
policies will continue thoughout the current 
school year, he is indeed unfortunate. 
Small wonder that men working under such 
circumstances become known in their com- 
munities as Mr. Deferred Decision. 

If a superintendent or principal does not 
know whether he has the right to expell a 
boy for misconduct, he cannot proceed to 
Sustain the principals and teachers as they 
need to be sustained in disciplinary mat- 
ters, without calling a board meeting and 
waiting upon the board for a decision 
which he should be able to make. If he 
does not know and cannot discover the 
policy of the board with regard to opening 
the school building in the evenings for non- 
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Board of Education, Hutchinson, Kansas 


Left to right: T. A. Kerr, business manager; Frank T. Fee; W. E. Upson, vice-president; W. J. Graber, president; Mrs. Fred Adams; William L. 
Kline; Harry Faris; W. R. Godwin, superintendent. 


school activities, he cannot make proper 
decisions. Board members themselves are 
not likely to know the policies of the board 
(unless policies have been adopted very re- 
cently) and different board members may 
give different answers to the same request. 

It is not enough for the board to know 
its own policies. If the board has a policy 
requiring that students traveling out of 
town on school-sponsored trips be trans- 
ported by common carrier, the coaches, the 
music people, the speech people, and others 
must know about it before the trip is 
taken. It seems elementary that principals 
and teachers should have copies of policies 
of the board, and should not be forced to 
discover these policies by the painful 
process of infraction. 


Some Dangers 

The most obvious danger is that of hur- 
ried adoption. Permanent policies should be 
so carefully considered before they are 
adopted that they will not need to be modi- 
fied under stress during the school year. 
The policy that will not stand under pres- 
sure is worse than no policy, because it 
gives the administrator a false sense of 
security. Our own board has been working 
on its policies for a period of four years, 
and only now is ready to print and distri- 
bute them to all employees. 

A second danger is the failure to revise 
and readopt the entire statement of policies 
annually. Times change; conditions im- 
prove; wisdom accumulates. Policies 
should never be looked upon as perfect in- 
struments, but only the best that are 


known at the beginning of a given school 
vear. Policies, like laws, become obsolete 
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and are violated by common consent if they 
are not kept revised. 

Another danger is thinking that a set of 
good policies for one school system may be 
picked up by another school system and 
adopted. A good policy in one school sys- 
tem may not work in another. For example, 
our policy is not to employ relatives of the 
board of education, the superintendent of 
schools, or of any administrative or super- 
visory officer. Aithough we believe that 
would be wise for all school systems, such 
a policy cannot be adopted in all com- 
munities. The adoption of policies is a 
matter of growth which must take place 
community by community. 

A fourth danger lies in failing to dis- 
tinguish between a board’s policy and an 
administrator’s regulation. Although it is 
easy to say that the administrator’s regula- 
tion is a specific application of the board’s 
broad policy, there exists a twilight zone 
in the definition. It is the writer’s belief 
that early efforts at policy writing, such as 
our own, are likely to be quite specific, and 
only through accumulated experience can 
the policies be completely separated from 
the regulations. 


Sixteen Sections Included 


Our policies and regulations as adopted 
include the following items: 


1. Bylaws of the board of education 

2. Methods of transacting business 

3. Regulations governing the employment of 
certificated personnel 

4. Use of school facilities by nonschool or- 
ganizations 

5. Methods of handling complaints 

6. Discipline 

(Concluded on page 88) 
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The Provision for Capital Outlay in the 


State's Foundation Program of Education 


R. L. Johns’ and Edgar Bes Morphet® 


The most significant recent development 
in state school financing is the broadening 
of the foundation program of education 
supported by the state. In past years many 
states have confined their state support 
programs largely to teachers’ salaries and 
transportation or have made state appro- 
priations on a flat per capita basis. Most 
of the states have not yet provided state 
funds for capital outlay. The tendency of 
more recently developed plans of state sup- 
port is to include in the state’s foundation 
or minimum program all essential functions 
or educational expenditures. Such programs 
include calculation of need for instructional 
salaries, transportation, all other items of 
current expense and for capital outlay. Ex- 
amples of such state support plans are 
found in Tennessee, Alabama, and Florida. 
These states attempt to provide for bal- 
anced educational programs by including in 
the state support programs all necessary 
items of educational expenditure. 

State legislatures are giving more atten- 
tion than ever before to school capital out- 
lay problems. The rapidly increasing school 
population, the retardation of schoolhouse 
construction during the depression and war 
years, and the present inflationary cost of 
school buildings have made the provision of 
adequate school plant facilities a problem 
of major importance. 


Bonding and High Building Costs 

Traditionally we have financed school 
buildings largely from the proceeds of bond 
issues serviced almost exclusively by ad 
valorem tax levies. Few school systems 
have been fortunate enough to be able to 
finance school plants from current revenue. 

Most state constitutions require that 
bonds issued for capital construction be 
voted by the people and most constitutions 
provide for some type of limit on the 
amount of bonds which may be issued. 
Usually this limit is expressed in a fixed 
percentage of the assessed valuation. The 
unit cost of school building construction 
has practically doubled since 1939. Data 
are not available on a nationwide basis to 
show increases in assessed valuation be- 
tween 1939 and 1947, but it is not likely 
that the increase has exceeded 15 per cent 
in most states. This circumstance has re- 
duced by almost 50 per cent the bonding 
capacity of most boards of education in 
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relation to their ability to provide for 
needed buildings at present cost figures. 

Many students of school finance have 
long recognized the desirability of broad- 
ening the tax base for providing school 
buildings. Most states have broadened their 
tax base for teachers’ salaries for many 
years by appropriating state funds for 
teachers’ salary payments. There are just 
as good reasons for appropriating state 
funds for capital outlay as for teachers’ 
salaries. The primary purpose of state sup- 
port is the equalization of educational op- 
portunity through the provision of an ac- 
ceptable foundation program of education 
for every child. A state cannot provide such 
an adequate foundation program of educa- 
tion for all of its children if it confines its 
program of state support exclusively to 
teachers’ salaries or even to current expense 
items. Variations in per capita wealth 
among local school administrative units in 
states organized on the district basis are 
commonly as great as 100 to 1 and even 
in states organized on the county unit basis 
are likely to be as much as 10 to 1. As 
pointed out above, school buildings are 
usually financed by the sale of bonds which 
are closely hedged with limitations. There- 
fore, the ability of a local school unit to 
finance its school plant needs is determined 
almost exclusively by its assessed valuation 
and outstanding debt. 

High building costs, accumulated build- 
ing needs, bond limitations, and a growing 
school population have the combined 
effect of creating a building need from two 
to three times the ability of hundreds of 
school units to finance those needs even 
though those units may meet accepted 
standards for the minimum size of local 
school units. This means that the state can- 
not effectively provide an acceptable 
foundation program of education for all of 
its children and ignore the capital outlay 
needs of schools. Even if a state finances 
the entire current expense cost of an ac- 
ceptable foundation, it cannot assure all the 
children of the state an acceptable educa- 
tional program unless it provides some plan 
under which its school plant needs are met. 


A State Responsibility 


Every state in the nation has provided 
some plan under which its road and bridge 
needs are met in part from non-ad valorem 
taxes. For instance, either the state itself 
issues revenue certificates or bonds against 
gasoline taxes and automobile licenses or it 
allocates a portion of such revenue to local 
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governing bodies and authorizes those 
bodies to issue securities against such rev- 
enues. This program is facilitated by the 
availability of federal funds to assist in 
financing the program. 

It is imperative that the states provide 
equally feasible plans under which school 
plant needs may be met. A state must 
equalize the credit facilities of boards of 
education as well as the current expense 
costs if it discharges its full function of 
state responsibility for education. 

The Governor of Florida in 1944 ap- 
pointed a committee known as the Florida 
Citizens Committee on Education to make 
a comprehensive study of education. This 
committee included a study of school plant 
needs in its investigations and made recom- 
mendations to the legislature for the solu- 
tion of this problem. Most of these recom- 
mendations were enacted into law by the 
1947 Florida Legislature. The committee 
recommended that $400 per teacher unit 
be included annually for capital outlay and 
debt service in the Foundation Program 
provided for all the children which includes 
allotments for teachers’ salaries, transpor- 
tation, other current expense as well as for 
capital outlay and debt service. Ap- 
proximately 77 per cent of the cost of this 
program is provided from state funds and 
the remainder from local funds. Each local 
unit is required to make a uniform min- 
imum local tax effort to support the pro- 
gram as measured by an index of relative 
taxpaying ability. Florida administers its 
schools locally through 67 county units. 
The county of least wealth provides locally 
only approximately 10 per cent of the cost 
of its foundation program and the richest 
county, about 50 per cent. 


The Florida Legislation 

The legislation enacted included $300 
per teacher unit to be provided annually in 
the foundation program for capital outlay 
and debt service. In addition each county 
is required to provide $100 per teacher unit 
annually from local funds. This makes a 
minimum of $400 per teacher unit available 
annually in every county for capital outlay 
and debt service. The additional $100 per 
unit required to be provided locally was the 
result of a legislative compromise. It would 
have been much better and more defensible 
to provide for the entire $400 per unit in 
the foundation program. 

The annual capital outlay and debt serv- 
ice need of $400 per teacher unit was de- 
termined by calculating this need for a 25- 
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year period in terms of present building 
costs. Present contract costs of new build- 
ings in the state approximate $10,000 per 
teacher. If one twenty-fifth of the gross 
school building needs of the state are pro- 
vided annually, all present buildings can be 
replaced within 25 years. It will be noted 
that this plan represents an attempt to 
smooth out building costs over the years 
and eventually to provide for school plant 
needs on a pay-as-you-go basis and thus 
avoid excessive interest costs. 

However, Florida’s accumulated building 
need is so great that it will not be possible 
to finance school plants exclusively on a 
current basis for many years. Therefore, 
the legislature has submitted to the people 
a Constitutional Amendment authorizing 
boards of education to issue revenue certif- 
icates in anticipation of the annual capital 
outlay and debt service allotment. These 
certificates or bonds must mature serially 
within twenty years and can be issued on 
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approval by a vote of the people, for capital 
outlay projects at permanent school centers 
approved by a survey conducted by the 
State Department of Education. The debt 
service on these certificates will be paid 
from the annual foundation program cap- 
ital outlay allotment without the necessity 
of levying additional local property taxes 
for debt service. 


Local Property Tax Aid 


However, in order to provide a market- 
able security, the certificates to be issued 
under this authority will contain a pledge 
that property taxes shall be levied to serv- 
ice these bonds if at any time the state 
should fail to pay its annual allotment for 
capital outlay and debt service. The Florida 
Citizens Committee on Education recom- 
mended that constitutional authority be 
given boards of education to issue these 
certificates by resolution without a vote of 
the people on approval of the state board 
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of education. This was a sound recom- 
mendation because it is both difficult and 
expensive to pass county-wide bond elec- 
tions. However, this proposal was modified 
somewhat because some members of the 
legislature were not yet ready to provide 
for the issuance of securities without a 
vote of the people even though adequate 
safeguards were provided. 

Florida thus has taken the step which 
must sooner or later be recognized as de- 
sirable by all states if an adequate founda- 
tion program is to be assured for all chil- 
dren. This comprehensive foundation 
program plan not only assures that compe- 
tent and reasonably well-compensated 
teachers will be available, that transporta- 
tion will be provided where necessary, and 
that other current expense items can be pro- 
vided, but that adequate school plant facili- 
ties will soon be available for all children 
regardless of the wealth or poverty of the 
school system in which they live. 


Salary by Merit Rating is Wrong 


As teachers’ salaries improve more 
boards of education demand that teachers 
ve paid on a merit basis. They make such 
statements as this, “Some teachers are so in- 
spiring that they can never be paid enough. 
Most may not be so inspiring but they are 
good enough for the better salaries. Some, 
however, are overpaid whatever they are 
paid.” Certainly it seems fair to pay most 
to him who does best. Hence, a parently, 
teacher merit rating should det rmine sal- 
aries. Impressed by the logic so.ne teachers 
have reluctantly co-operated with boards of 
education and administrators in setting up 
rating devices. However, I am convinced 
that while they accept these devices with 
their lips in most cases their hearts are far 
from them. Most teachers completely reject 
the idea. Good evidence of that is the Class- 
room Teachers’ resolution at Cincinnati last 
summer. They said, “Since no just system 
of rating teachers and administrators has 
yet been found, and since systems tend to 
destroy the friendly relationship which 
should exist between teachers and admin- 
istrators, rating should be used only as a 
constructive measure during the probation- 
ary period.” 


Dilemma Produced by Rating 
Why do teachers feel this way? They do 
so because of the psychology of the matter. 
Merit rating may seem logically correct, 
but it is psychologically wrong. It leads too 
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many teachers to frustration. To avoid 
frustration the human ego must fulfill it- 
self; the need is imperative. A blocking of 
it results in a warped personality, a de- 
feated and hurt soul, a frustrated, snappish, 
vinegarish character. Fulfillment comes 
when the person acts successfully in line 
with his talents, and success in the eyes of 
the great majority of us is in terms of the 
approval of our fellows. 

While we all crave the recognition of suc- 
cess, still we are not all equally successful. 
It is true that no two human beings are 
entirely alike in any characteristic — size, 
beauty, skill to play the piano or ability to 
manage a corporation. People’s differences 
in characteristics and skills, psychologists 
tell us, arrange themselves in the form of a 
bell shape curve, i.e., about 7 or 10 per 
cent rate highly superior, another 15 or 20 
per cent superior, about 35 or 40 per cent 
average, and the rest inferior. 

We are thus confronted with a dilemma. 
It is psychologically true that every human 
ego must fulfill itself and feel important. 
We recognize that as a right in our Declu- 
ration of Independence when we say, “All 
men are created equal.” It is also true that 
no two people are alike and that their 
abilities distribute over the frequency 
curve. In the past most schools accepted 
the logic of the frequency curve and re- 
jected the psychology of fulfillment. Even 
in the elementary school where there was 
no need we distributed grades according to 
it. Consequently, we caused the frustration 


of thousands of people. Now we recognize 
that the psychological truth of the need of 
each ego to be successful and fulfill itself 
is more important than the logical fact of 
the distributive curve. Hence, we are begin- 
ning to grade each child against his own 
capacity and not against the curve. We are 
trying to get out of each youngster every- 
thing that the Lord put into him and not 
worry too much, at least on the elementary 
level, about comparing him with the others. 


Harm Done by Frustration 


The psychology of fulfillment or frustra- 
tion works with teachers as with children. 
Rating on the frequency curve has the same 
effect on adults and children; and merit 
rating of teachers for salary means use of 
the curve. It is true that no matter how 
generally good a body of teachers is only a 
small per cent will rate superior in com- 
parison to the given staff and that most 
must be average in terms of that same staff. 
Hence, if salaries are paid in terms of merit 
rating, only that part clearly superior to 
the rest, about 25 per cent, will receive top 
salary. It is no answer to say that we may 
raise the level of excellency of all and then 
pay all top salaries. As all improve so do 
the original best, and the differences be- 
tween them and the others will remain, only 
on a higher level. Hence, under all condi- 
tions, if merit rating means anything, the 
top 25 per cent and that top only will re- 
ceive the top salaries. The other 75 per 
cent must forever be doomed to acknowl- 
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edged mediocrity. The consequence of such 
acknowledgment of three quarters of our 
teachers will be frustration for many and a 
wrecked morale for all. 

When salary is attached to rating the 
effect is quite devastating. In our society 
salary not only buys the groceries; it also 
buys prestige. Hence, it is true that a group 
of workers is not made happy merely 
through spending more on their pay rolls. 
They will be happy only if the prestige 
effects of the raised incomes are also good. 
A number of school boards have recently 
been chagrined because their teachers have 
not become suddenly grateful and their 
morale high through greatly enlarged sal- 
aries. The old gripes are still there. The 
gripes are there because relationships with- 
in the salary structure are wrong. When 
that is true teachers remain dissatisfied no 
matter how great the raises. They will ac- 
cept differences on the basis of training and 
experiences, or responsibility of position, 
or differences in load, but they will not 
accept them based upon a scale of ability. 


What Teachers Say 

To satisfy their self-respect teachers 
under such conditions almost inevitably 
say that the better salaries are paid to 
“apple polishers” or “high pressure artists,” 
and too frequently they are right. Where 
there is no schedule and teachers are paid 
on the basis of individual bargaining, the 
administrator usually will defend his sal- 
ary distribution on a merit basis to the 
anger of all. A fine teacher of my acquaint- 
ance once said that she would never teach 
under such circumstances. She declared, 
“If I happened to have the larger salary I 
would be forever embarrassed. I would 
know that the others would accuse me of 
‘apple polishing.’ If I received the smaller 
salary I honestly would feel frustrated, be- 
cause I would be sure in my heart, that 
another who was doing a less good job than 
I was being paid more.” Another teacher 
told me, “While the logic of merit rating 
in connection with salary scheduling seems 
inescapable, yet most of us are against it 
because the 90 per cent of us who feel 
superior are afraid that you administrators 
won’t recognize it.” 

If such a condition did not hurt children 
we might not be too much concerned, but 
it does. We all know the harm that frus- 
trated teachers do to children. Merit rating 
may cause boards of education and admin- 
istrators to feel righteous through dispens- 
ing what they consider justice. But, what 
have they gained for children if because of 
that they frustrate their teachers? Only 
harm. We have no right to satisfy our sense 
of logic and justice at the expense of our 
children. If the children benefit it is good 
administration to pay our average teachers 
the top of the schedule and seek other ways 
than merit rating to improve their services. 
There are many such ways. 
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Unfairness of Scales 


Rating schemes are not only psychologi- 
cally unsound; they are also unfair in oper- 
ation. A scale to be fair must be as objec- 
tive as possible. Teachers have found that 
out in testing children. Subjective tests 
scored by different persons have varied ri- 
diculously from person to person. Subjective 
ratings of teachers vary ridiculously, too. 
In our system, as I suppose in every other, 
candidates submit references. We send rat- 
ing blanks to these references. The varia- 
tion in ratings on subjective traits such as 
character and personality is extremely wide 
even from persons in the same system. A 
superintendent, a principal, and a fellow 
teacher quite frequently have no agreement 
whatsoever. Consequently, the only reason- 
ably fair teacher rating scale is one based 
upon the primary learnings she develops 
such as the skill to read and write and fig- 
ure. In these area subjective scales can be 
built. If we weight such matters as IQ, for 
instance, we can decide that teacher “A” 
is better than teacher “B” if “A’s” children 
read better after instruction than “B’s.” 

Clearly while these learnings are impor- 
tant they are, however, not the most im- 
portant. Vastly more so are those learnings 
which are developed concomitantly, such as 
the ability to get along with people — the 
friendly or hostile attitude toward society, 
government, teachers, the school, other chil- 
dren, and attitudes of honesty and fair 
dealing. A teacher has much to do with the 
development of both types of learnings, but 
it is at present impossible objectively to 
rate her effectiveness in the field of build- 
ing concomitants. In such rating our own 
subjective impressions and prejudices rule. 
I would not be so bold as to say that never 
will an objective scale be developed to rate 
effectiveness in developing concomitants as 
well as primary learnings, but that time has 
not yet come. 

In passing, even though the charge of 
unfairness in scales and in using them 
might possibly sometime be eliminated, still 
the fact that teachers are psychologically 
hurt, even in the use of reasonably fair 
rating scales, is still true. That won't 
change until human beings change to some- 
thing quite different from what they are at 
present. 


Bad Effect on Supervision 


A third argument against the use of 
merit rating is the effect on supervision. It 
destroys that friendly co-operative team at- 
titude that should exist between supervisors 
and teachers. Under merit rating no matter 
how operated a teacher is bound to feel 
every time a supervisor steps into the room, 
“Oh, oh, here goes $25 off my salary or 
here’s a chance to add $25.” An autocratic, 
superior-inferior attitude is bound to creep 
in. The supervisor must justify her rat- 
ings, and hence she becomes largely an in- 
spector. Supervision tends to change from 
focusing upon what a teacher can become 
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to what a teacher is. Dr. Thomas Briggs 
used to describe good supervision by using 
the analogy of the fraction —. He pointed 
Z 

out that the fraction can be enlarged in 
either one of two ways. The denominator 
can be reduced or eliminated and the frac- 
tion will be as large of the value of X. Or 
the denominator can be left alone and the 
numerator enlarged. In the latter case the 
fraction can become almost infinitely large. 
In working with teachers, if X equals her 
values and Y her faults, we can conceivably 
increase her effectiveness in either of the 
same ways we enlarged the fraction. By 
carping at her faults we may perhaps elim- 
inate some of them, but she will not grow 
much. In largely ignoring her faults, and 
in recognizing her capacities, in co-opera- 
tively and in fellow worker fashion helping 
her to reach their potentialities we can help 
create dynamic teachers. Supervisors oper- 
ating under merit rating schemes are forced 
largely to concentrate their attention upon 
“Y.” Supervisors freed of such schemes are 
free to devote their attention to “X.” I 
would certainly prefer to have my children 
under the guidance of teachers enlarged by 
supervisors who look for teacher power to 
cultivate rather than under teachers who 
are driven by the whip of carping criticism 
and the fear of merit rating schedules. 


Community Attitudes Antagonistic 


A fourth argument against merit rating 
is that communities ultimately reject them. 
If the system means anything, as stated 
earlier, it means a distribution on the distri- 
butive curve. That means that only about 
25 per cent of the teachers can be rated 
superior and paid accordingly. The other 
75 per cent will be rated average or in- 
ferior and so paid. Do those who propose 
that we use such schemes recognize the fact 
that only 25 per cent of the children can 
be taught by 25 per cent of the teachers; 
that three quarters of our school population 
consequently must be instructed by those 
whom we admit are less than the best? 
Communities do not long permit this. 
Every mother feels she has a right to have 
her child taught by one whom the admin- 
istration considers a superior teacher. 
Seventy-five per cent of the mothers cer- 
tainly cannot have such teachers in a merit 
rating system. Consider the plight of the 
poor principal with three first-grade instruc- 
tors — one rated superior, one average, and 
one inferior. That principal will have a very 
difficult time indeed in assigning only thirty 
children to the superior teacher and the 
other sixty to the average and inferior. For 
these reasons most communities which have 
tried merit rating schemes have given them 
up. At a meeting I attended last fall the 
superintendents of two large systems de- 
scribed their experiences in that respect. 
Both said that their.cities had once adopted 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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The Graves County War Memorial at Mayfield, Kentucky, provides inclusive recreational facilities reflecting 
the interests and social needs of both the city and the rural areas. 








Pooling community resources and interests 
and keeping strongly in the foreground the 
total social and educational values of outdoor 
recreation and play, an association of citizens 
of Mayfield, Ky., is engaged in developing 
the Graves County War Memorial. In the 
entire project the welfare of children and 
young people has been given first attention, 
but the values which can result from general 
community participation by men and women 
of all ages and occupations, have been kept 
fully in mind. The recreation area will be 
truly a living memorial to the men and women 
of World War II and to the ideals for which 
they fought. 


The project had its beginning in a study 
by the county board of the feasibility of 
consolidating the secondary schools of the 
city and county in a building to be located 
on a site adjoining the property which is being 
developed. It was felt that the school boards 
v be able to erect an adequate building 
on relatively a small plot and that the whole 
community would gain enormously from an 
Outdoor recreation park used jointly and 





affording spaces for a wide variety of individ- 
ual and group activities and spectator sports 
Mayfield is a city of 32,000 population and 
the county of which it is the seat has impor- 
tant rural and agricultural interests. The 
initial planning for the recreation center 
should, it was felt, provide for all the people. 

The property is owned and will be oper- 
ated by a nonprofit corporation, headed by 
a Recreation Commission, which has strong 
co-operative contacts with the city and county 
administrations and the two school systems. 
The playground facilities, particularly for 
younger and older children, are to be super- 
vised by a joint board composed of the city 
and county school officials. The funds for 
the project are being collected by members 
of the local War Memorial Association, under 
the leadership of a committee headed by the 
county superintendent of schools. 

The site which has been acquired through 
purchase and donations, includes 110 acres of 
rolling ground. The architects, Messrs. Charles 
H. Kuck, H. R. Elliston, and T. Marshall 


Rainey, of Cincinnati, who are experienced in 
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AVETELD DEVELOPS 


FEMORIAL RECREATION CEYTER 


the special work, have carefully studied the 
local problems from the standpoint of provid- 
ing the activities most desirable for a balanced 
program of adult and children’s recreational 
and social activities and of making the best 
use of the flat and sloping areas, the existing 
roadways, etc. 

It has been agreed, following a newspaper 
poll, of the citizens of the county, that the 
structures and the other developmental work 
should be completed in the following order: 
(1) the stadtum and grandstand, (2) the 
playgrounds, (3) the field house, (4) the 
county fair grounds, (5) the swimming pool. 

At the time of writing, the rough grading 
has been completed and some work has been 
done toward finishing the grounds for play, 
picnicking, etc. The construction of the 
stadium-grandstand has been started, and work 
on the shelter house and the finishing of the 
varied playground surfaces will be undertaken 
in the spring. 

The entire project, as planned 
in expenditure of $500,000. 


will involve 
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Los Angeles County Insures — 
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In-Service Teaching Growth 
at Camp 


Emery Stoops' 


The supervisory staff of the Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools has 
grown from a nucleus of three in 1911 to 
a total of 67 in 1947, serving more than 
5000 teachers, and indirectly more than 
100,000 boys and girls. 

Organization of the Staff. The present 
staff includes the following: the superin- 
tendent, a chief deputy, two assistant 
superintendents, and an administrative as- 
sistant; one special services co-ordinator; 
yne director and three co-ordinators in 
attendance and child welfare; one director 
and one co-ordinator in audio-visual edu- 
cation; one director and 29 co-ordinators 
and supervisors in elementary education: 
one director and seven co-ordinators and 
nurses in health and physical education: 
one director and ten co-ordinators and one 
statistician in research and guidance; one 
director and two co-ordinators in secondary 
education; one director of teacher place- 
ment; and one director of trade and in- 
dustrial education. 

In addition to these persons requiring 
certification, the superintendent’s office em- 
ploys 140 persons to handle library service, 
statistics, teacher retirement, school dis- 
trict service, warrants and accounts, office 
management, and teacher certification. 

Need for In-service Education. When the 
staff was very small, each member had 
firsthand information concerning the pro- 
fessional activities of the others. As the 
staff expanded, there developed a need 
for (1) clarification of purposes, (2) more 
interdivision co-operation, and (3) better- 
planned services for the school districts. 
The size of the superintendent’s staff alone 
made frequent intercommunication difficult 
and increased the danger of overlapping 
and cross purposes. 

To improve the working relationships 
of his staff, Dr. C. C. Trillingham, county 
superintendent, appointed a committee to 
arrange a three-day professional planning- 
and-study conference. The committee, 
headed by E. G. Toland, co-ordinator of 
secondary education, came in with a recom- 
mendation that the superintendent’s entire 
staff meet at Camp Seeley, high in the 
San Bernardino Mountains and far from 
the interruptions of telephones, schedules, 
and appointments. The committee also 
recommended that a consultant, George 
Sheviakov, lecturer in psychology and edu- 
cation at San Francisco State College, be 
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employed to direct the in-service education 
conference. 


Democratic Procedures Outlined 


At the first general meeting of Superin- 
tendent Trillingham’s supervisory staff at 
Camp Seeley, Mr. Sheviakov outlined ten 
criteria necessary to democratic administra- 
tion and planning. These criteria follow: 

1. School organizations should have a 
clear-cut statement of objectives. 

2. Faculties or staffs should have a defi- 
nition of job responsibilities. 

3. In group meetings of the staff there 
should be a feeling of psychological free- 
dom to present ideas even though they may 
represent a minority opinion. 

4. Committees and councils to represent 
the group may be constituted partially by 
appointment and partially by election. 

5. All members responsible for specified 
duties should participate in the formula- 
tion of staff policies. 

6. A staff should train its own members 
in democratic procedures. 

7. There should be flexibility and mo- 
bility so that leadership in committees or 
councils is changed from time to time. 

8. Policies and procedures should be 
open to further study, and to modification 
as indicated by changing situations. 

9. The staff should recognize various 
degrees in the attainment of objectives. 

10. Democratic procedures are strength- 
ened when staff members know each other 
socially as well as professionally. 

Role of Leader in Democratic Procedure. 
Mr. Sheviakov continued by indicating 
that democratic procedures are often 
blocked by personalities who are malad- 
justed, too submissive or too aggressive, and 
by extreme individualists. The tasks of a 
democratic leader were defined by Mr. 
Sheviakov as follows: 

1. To keep reminding the group of its 
original purposes—to be a guardian of 
original agreements: 

2. To intelligently and sincerely seek all 
significant points of view; 

3. To act as moderator in bringing out 
differences of opinion; 

4. To summarize group thinking from 
time to time as a means of further re- 
solving differences within the group; 

5. To guard the morale of the group, 
and to be sensitive to the desires of various 
factions within the group. 

Following Mr. Sheviakov’s address, ques- 
tions were raised as to the efficiency of 
democratic procedure, and as to specific 
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means of increasing democratic co-opera- 
tion among Superintendent Trillingham’s 
staff members. 


Group Participation 


The general group then divided into 
four subgroups comprised of superintend- 
ents, directors, and co-ordinators as a 
means of getting vertical representation of 
all levels of the superintendent’s staff. 
These four meetings provided opportunity 
for a free exchange of ideas concerning 
policies that govern the county superintend- 
ent’s service. Reports were later brought 
back from each subgroup to the second 
general meeting where similar recommend- 
ations were compared and differences were 
harmonized. 

Understanding Through Social Activities, 
In addition to the purely professional meet- 
ings of the conference, adequate afternoon 
and evening sports, games, and dances had 
been provided for better social mingling. 
For the first time, each member of the 
superintendent’s staff became acquainted 
with all other members. The informality 
of the mountain retreat, together with a 
fine camp, exceptionally good food, and a 
planned program of social activities, did 
much to bring about common understand- 
ings and more effective working relation- 
ships. This breaking down of the more or 
less intangible social and administrative 
level barriers was probably one of the most 
desirable outcomes of the conference. 

Staff Concludes With Recommendations. 
Following the two general meetings and 
several subgroup sessions, Dr. Trilling- 
ham’s staff concluded the conference with 
four major recommendations: 

1. That a superintendent’s council, com- 
prised of 10 to 15 members, be established 
to represent the entire staff; 

2. That the advisory council plan and 
administer staff meetings designed to be 
professionally helpful to each member, and 
to improve the county superintendent’s 
services to the school districts; 

3. That the advisory council together 
with help from the entire staff formulate 
and recommend desirable policies and ob- 
jectives to the superintendent; 

4. That careful evaluation of the con- 
ference be made and that the evaluation 
serve as a means for planning future in- 
service training programs. 

Evaluation Committee Reports. The 
evaluation committee brought in a report 
a week after the conference indicating that 
the purposes of the conference were accom- 
plished to a desirable degree; that the 
superintendent’s staff, because of the Camp 
Seeley experience, had developed greater 
unity of purposes, better interdivision 
working relationships; and that the staff 
is now able to offer better-planned super- 
visory services to the school districts. 

Dr. Trillingham commended the in- 
service training project as “a means of 
improving the education of the many boys 
and girls in Los Angeles County.” 
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on of Authorities in the field of public school is good; if he js an outside man, that too from lack of experience should not change 
Staff. administration are in general agreement _ is good. the matter. Once a board confesses by the 
unity that the most important single duty of a It is not statistically impossible for the act of delegation its ineptitude, at that 
rning board of education is the selection of its members of a school board to be an aggre- moment it opens itself to all kinds of abuses 
itend- chief executive officer, the superintendent gation of cheap, “pee-wee” politicians. from all sorts of people. This does not 
ought of schools. This is true because the super- Nothing that could be said here or else- mean that board members can wall them- 
econd intendent has the responsibility of putting where could reform such men and make selves in and thus acquire competency. Of 
nend- into execution the policies of the board of — them good school board members. They are course they need help. Of course they 
were education. Sound basic policies are essential beyond hope, and they can be put in their should get help. But in every case it should 
to a good school system, and a good policy proper place only by denying them public _ be crystal clear to everybody that the real 
vities. loses much of its value, if it is poorly exe- trust and confidence. But such boards are selection is being made by the board. 
meet- cuted. Hence the selection of a competent rare indeed—and not many individual (When to call in an expert will be discussed 
rnoon superintendent is of paramount importance. members are men of this type. By and later.) 
s had Many circumstances, factors, and condi- large, school board members are men and Space does not permit a detailed discus- 
gling. tions operate to make the selection of a women of integrity and good common sion of a great many other factors which 
f the superintendent a very difficult duty to per- sense, greatly interested in good schools. have to be considered by particular boards 
Linted form. Some of these will be briefly So in the selection of a superintendent the in the selection of superintendents. 
nality discussed. motives of board members may possibly be 
ith a First. On a whole, boards of education bad but they are not likely to % A GENERAL PLAN FOR SELECTING A 
and a throughout the country have been very Sometimes individuals and groups in the : SUPERINTENDENT 
, did liberal in granting releases from contract to community bring pressure to bear upon the No cut-and-dried procedure can be made 
tand- men who have been offered positions else- board of education in behalf of candidates fully applicable to individual school sys- 
ation- where. They have in general taken the view whom they would like to see appointed to tems. The facts of a given situation must 
re or that they do not want to stand in the way _ the superintendency. The motives of these be taken into account. Hence it is not pro- 
rative of a man who has opportunity to advance _jndividuals and organizations may be good posed that the procedure developed below 
most himself professionally. This is a commend- or bad but in either case the board needs should be adopted in every situation. The 
able attitude, but it complicates the prob- to be alert with respect to such influences. writer does hope that the suggestions given 
tions. lem of finding a new superintendent. Often Some schoolmen are gifted in their capacity may be helpful to boards of education in 
; and boards have very brief notice that a to “reach” board members by a circuitous the performance of a great responsibility. 
illing- vacancy is to exist, except in cases where route—-and this route may be through Step 1. When a vacancy arises in a 
- with the board itself desires to make a change. eading citizens of the community who are superintendency, the first step the board of 
If a superintendent seeks release late in themselves not board members. And it education should take is to make a public, 
com- the summer or after school has opened in should always be remembered that school- official announcement of the vacancy, and 
lished the fall, there may be a disposition on the men who depend on “pull” to get them into that a new superintendent is to be elected. 
part of the board to fill the vacancy with 4 superintendency are likely to depend on This step should always be taken because it 
1 and dispatch. Acting under a time pressure, it “pull” to keep them there — and the “draw __ gives prospective candidates unquestionable 
to be is quite possible that a poor selection will cords” do wear out with astonishing assurance that in applying they are acting 
r, and be made. The statement is a strong one, rapidity. within the scope of professional and per- 
dent’s but it is highly doubtful if any condition or ; sonal ethics. This action is important since 
circumstance can justify haste on the part Duty Cannot Be Delegated it is regarded as bad practice for a man to 
rether of a board of education in the performance Third. The difficulty of selecting a super- become a candidate directly or indirectly 
ulate of its most important duty. It is infinitely jntendent is sometimes complicated by the without positive knowledge that there is a 
d ob- better for a school system to operate with- fact that board members have had no ex- vacancy. ' 
out a “head” for a relatively brief time perience in performing this duty. This lack Step 2. Having announced that there is 
- con- than for it to suffer the consequences of a of experience may be due to the short time a vacancy, the next step is to prepare a set 
lation ‘weak head” for a long time. members have been on the board or there of standards or specifications to be followed 
re in- may not have been a vacancy in the posi- in making the selection. These standards 
Local Pressure and Politics tion over a long period of time. The feeling will of course vary according to the size of 
The Second. Local pressures are often strong on the part of board members of their the job and the urgency of local problems. 
report and by their nature hard to resist. When incompetency to perform such an important But they are of great importance for many 
g that the superintendency becomes vacant, it duty is a natural reaction and in one sense reasons. When pressure 1s being brought 
ccom- often happens that other local schoolmen shows a commendable attitude. But it is on board members in behalf of candidate 
t the aspire to the position. That kind of pres- charged with danger. Feeling their limita- Jones, it is an excellent thing if the mem- 
Camp sure is legitimate and the board should tions very keenly, board members may in bers can say, “The board has adopted 
reater consider it as such. Every local man who practical effect delegate this function, in definite specifications which candidates 
vision has a semblance of claim should feel that which case they act asa rubber stamp only. must meet if they are to receive considera- 
staff his application has received honest, un- [pn a technical sense a superintendent is tion, and we shall be glad to examine 
super- biased, careful consideration by the board. always elected by a board of education, but Jones’s qualifications in the light of these 
h That much is due any man who has worked jn some cases this is merely a formality, standards.” Then too a good set of stand- 
e in- in the system. But in the end the board {he real selection being made elsewhere. ards are of great help to colleges and uni- 
ns of members must choose the best qualified [nder no circumstances should a board _ versities who may be called upon to submit 
' boys man they can get. If he is a local man, that delegate its most important single function names. But perhaps the greatest advantage 
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screen out men who might otherwise apply, 
and who in the final checkup would do 
little more than to consume the time of the 
board. 


Harm of Screening Committees 


It is at this step that boards need help. 
The standards need to cover vital matters 
fully and to be expressed completely and 
simply. This is the time to send out an SOS 
call for professional guidance. Send -the 
call to people who, as best the board can 
determine, are qualified to give advice in 
the field of public school administration 
and who have no axes to grind. At this 
point a serious mistake can be made unless 
it is guarded against. It is never good policy 
for a board to use a screening committee to 
submit names of specific men for board 
consideration because to do so is in fact a 
delegation of the duty of selection—a 
thing which should never occur. Unfor- 
tunately it does occur frequently and the 
reason given generally is that the board 
cannot take the time to review the qualifi- 
cations of a multitude of candidates. This is 
not a valid justification for using screening 
committees. Somebody has to review the 
qualifications of men who want considera- 
tion or else many may not be considered. 
That job is the job of the board, being 
guided by a superior set of standards which 
they have developed through the assistance 
of competent authorities. It would be in- 
finitely better for most boards to concern 
themselves less with the execution of de- 
tailed administrative acts and more with 
the supremely important duty of selecting 
a competent administrator. It is the writer’ 
considered judgment that screening com- 
mittees composed of leaders in school ad- 
ministration who are called upon to submit 
a few names from which a selection will 
be made will almost without exception sub- 
mit the best list they can. I have no doubt 
about that. But that is beside the point. 
Regardless of how competent they are, how 
conscientiously they do the job, and how 
good their selection may be, the fact re- 
mains that when a board selects from a list 
of specified names, it is delegating its most 
important duty. 

The specifications to be followed in the 
selection of a superintendent must be tailor- 
made to fit the circumstances of each school 
system. As soon as they have been deter- 
mined they should be reduced to writing 
and given due publicity. Each candidate 
who desires consideration should be fur- 
nished a copy of the standards, and be 
given very clear, definite instructions not to 
apply in writing or in person if his qualifi- 
cations do not conform to the standards 
completely. 

Step 3. Notify college and university 
placement bureaus of the vacancy and 
furnish these bureaus with a copy of the 
standards to be used. Ask each placement 
office to submit a list of 10 or 15 names of 
men who, as best the placement office can 
determine, can meet the standards. Warn 
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the placement bureaus not to submit the 
papers of such persons until further com- 
munication from the board. Ask them to 
send only names and addresses. Send this 
request for names and addresses to not less 
than three institutions which are known to 
have good departments of administration. 
This is a service which placement offices 
will be glad to render, and it is one that 
can be rendered by such office with a min- 
imum of effort. In addition to this request 
of placement offices, it would be very de- 
sirable to write persons who are in respon- 
sible positions (but who would not be 
interested in the position themselves) ask- 
ing them to suggest the names and ad- 
dresses of men they think would qualify. 


Contacts With Candidates 


Step 4. A communication should be sent 
to each man whose name has been obtained 
from placement offices and elsewhere. In 
this communication, the following things 
should be clearly indicated (and included) : 

1. A statement informing the man how 
his name has come before the board. 

2. A forceful warning that the board 
will not grant personal interviews except 
to those who shall subsequently be invited 
to appear before the board. 

3. The standards to be followed in mak- 
ing the selection should be included in this 
communication. 

4. An application blank should be sent 
to the man with instructions that it must 
be filled out completely. 

5. The latest date for filing application 
should be stated. 

6. A request should be made of the man 
to include additional data which he thinks 
would be useful to the board in evaluating 
his qualifications. 

7. The board should inform the man of 
the number of men to whom the same com- 
munication is being sent. 

In connection with Steps 3 and 4, let it 
be understood that men whose names have 
not been submitted to the board are not 
barred. On the contrary any man who de- 
sires to apply should be granted that priv- 
ilege and his credentials should receive 
genuine review by the board. 

Step 5. When applications come in they 
should be circulated among board members 
so that each member can review each ap- 
plication. This will of course require time, 
but it is time exceedingly well spent. At 
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this point the actual judgment of the board 
begins to form. To secure the best evalua- 
tion, it may be desirable at this stage for 
each board member to study the applica- 
tions independently of other members. 
After careful examination, each member 
should make a list of about 15 names 
which he thinks are the best, judging of 
course by the standards that have been set 
up. 

Step 6. The board should then meet as a 
board. After very full discussion, the board 
should agree on a list of about ten names. 
The board should request placement bu- 
reaus to send the credentials of the ten 
men selected for interviews. 


Personal Interviews With Candidates 

Step 7. The men agreed to in Step 6 
should be invited for personal interview. 
They should be told when to appear and 
about how much time the board can give 
to them. Under no circumstances should a 
board try to evaluate a candidate in less 
than one hour of time. The more time that 
is given to men in interviews the more 
certain the board can be that its final selec- 
tion will be the best one. Remember that 
at this stage each man who is invited will 
be a good one. At the conclusion of the 
interviews with the ten men, the board 
should announce that the number will be 
pared down to three or four names and that 
these men will be called back for further 
consultation at a time to be announced 
later. 

Step 8. Invite three or four men in for 
final conference. At this time it is advisable 
to have them appear on separate days. This 
is necessary in order to discuss with each 
candidate in great detail his qualifications 
and to review in equally great detail local 
school problems. Remember that at this 
time a final selection is not far off. During 
this interview all members of the board 
should be present. They should try to get 
a clear understanding of the candidate’s 
views on as many problems as possible. 
This interview will be much more satisfac- 
tory if the board will prepare in advance a 
list of subjects to be discussed with the 
candidate. 

Step 9. Make the selection. 

In the final anlaysis, the selection of a 
superintendent is a matter of pooling the 
best judgment of board members — and it 
is their judgment that ought to be pooled. 
No cut-and-dried formula can be made for 
evaluating the qualifications of candidates, 
but some factors are always involved and a 
brief discussion of them seems appropriate. 


Three Factors in Selection 
1. The factor of personality. Under this 
heading a number of things must be con- 
sidered, such as age and health. Age is im- 
portant, first as an evidence of maturity, 
and second as to the probable length of 
service of the candidate. Due consideration 
must be given to health because the job of 

superintendent is not an easy one. 
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Of course commanding personality is 
highly desirable but only when it is coupled 
with other qualifications. A superintendent 
should be able to command the respect of 
his associates, and the school system ought 
not to have to feel apologetic in the leader- 
ship it has. Public speaking ability is a 
distinct advantage. A liberal amount of 
personal charm is good. But a word of warn- 
ing is not out of place. Personality is some- 
times deceptive, and it can cover temporar- 
ily a mediocrity that is almost pathetic. 
The weight given to personality should in- 
crease as the candidate’s other qualifica- 
tions increase. Under no circumstance 
should it be allowed to offset rich experi- 
ence and broad professional training. 

2. The factor of experience. In selecting 
a superintendent, boards of education 
usually attach considerable importance to 
a candidate’s previous experience — and 
this is good. How much and what kind of 
experience a candidate must have will vary 
greatly. If the superintendency is a very 
small one, the board may be compelled to 
choose a man who has had no previous ad- 
ministrative experience. If it is somewhat 
larger they may be able to get a man who 
has had some administrative, supervisory 
experience but not as a superintendent. If 
the superintendency is reasonably large, 
then the board may require as a condition 
precedent previous experience as a super- 
intendent. Of course the latter is the best 
experience if it can be obtained. 

If the board has wide latitude in choice, 
then the question of how much experience 
and when arises. In larger systems, an effort 
should be made to obtain a man who has 
had five to ten years’ experience in smalier 
systems, but not too small. Beyond ten 
years, experience diminishes in importance. 
As a general rule it is wise to employ a man 
who is “going up the professional ladder” 
rather than one who is “on the way down.” 
Recent experience is of course more val- 
uable than experience lying far back. 

3. The factor of professional training. 
Here is a factor upon which a board can 
be misled unless it is aware of the facts. 
School administration has become profes- 
sionalized, specialized, and in many respects 
technical. Because of this, a board should 
ascertain whether the candidate’s training 
has been specifically in the field of admin- 
istration or whether it has been in psy- 
chology, history of education, curriculum, 
methods, or what not. Men are now being 
given intensive training in administration, 
and they are the men who are best qualified 
in terms of professional preparation. 

Perhaps the time has not yet come when 
boards of education should require a doc- 
tor’s degree in school administration, but 
the time has come when genuine respect 
should be given to men who hold such 
credentials. They are the best single index 
of a man’s attitude toward the profession 
and of his belief in comprehensive training 
for the job of superintendent. If a man has 
credits in excess of the number required 
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Planning School Building Expansion 


The board of education at Holdrege, Nebraska, has developed a spot map indicating the 
home of pupils and the areas where home construction is likely to take place. On the basis 
of its study, the board is planning the expansion of the present school plant. 

The board of education considers its superintendent, Dr. L. A. Bragg its chief executive, 
responsible for the management of the schools. The board limits its activities to the develop- 
“ment of the general policies, adoption of budget, evaluation of school services, control of 
finances, and similar work which falls naturally into the legal and general responsibility of 


a representative board. 


In the picture the members are, left to right: Standing, Leslie Shaffer, Dr. H. A. McConahay, 
Lansing Anderson, Claude Norris, and President R. C. Brown. Seated are Supt. L. A. Bragg, 


Dr. Robert Best, and Secretary Ruby Mahaffie. 





for the doctor’s degree, it is at least a 
legitimate question for the board to ask 
him why he did not choose to get the 
degree. A good many men in this category 
have what may be termed “vacation 
credits,” that is, credits picked up by at- 
tending summer sessions at various schools 
throughout the country. Some men have 
honorary doctors’ degrees. If so the board 
ought to find out what they did that was 
honorable. 

Some preference should be given to train- 
ing that has been acquired in fairly recent 
times. This is true because important tech- 
niques have been developed, and men with 
recent training are more likely to possess 
these techniques. 

Scholarship, authorship, and research are 
good barometers. They indicate not only 
capacity but important character traits as 
well. They reveal painstaking care, the thor- 
oughness, and reflective thinking, all of 
which are of great value in_ school 
administration. 

The selection of a superintendent of 
schools is a supremely important duty, and 
it is a duty that rests on the board of edu- 
cation and on the board of education alone. 
It should never be delegated. It should be 
done by the board —the whole board — 
with painstaking care. The board should 
seek a man who perceives with clarity the 
educational ends to be accomplished, who 
has the capacity to see what each branch 
of administration should do, who can dis- 
tinguish between details and major issues, 
who can delegate authority; who has the 


ability to choose subordinates with qualifi- 
cations suited to the duties to be performed, 
and who can devise the necessary checks 
to see that the whole system functions 
effectively. A board should canvass widely 
for a man who has a fine personality, a 
brilliant and well-ordered mind, extensive 
professional training, successful administra- 
tive experience, a broad general education, 
and a character that can meet the most 
severe tests. 
rn asia 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

Whatever the kind or amount of educa- 
tional history we may agree upon as needed 
by teachers, whether on the graduate or 
undergraduate level, we should keep in 
mind that educational history is not merely 
a record of theories, devices, or methods, 
or subjects used and taught in the past. 
Educational history has been made through 
large movements and forces — economic, 
political, social, religious, and scientific — 
and through great personalities. If educa- 
tion is a fundamental element in civiliza- 
tion, the history of education becomes in 
large part the history of civilization; and 
immortality for teachers of teachers is 
gained only when they blossom in the lives 
and works of others. Teachers in the pres- 
ent confused American scene need as per- 
haps never before in the history of 
American education to be saved from the 
dead words of living men and be led for- 
ward through the living words of the dead. 
— Edgar W. Knight, University of North 
Carolina. 
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MY FEE IS $10 


Harry Parsons, science teacher in the 
high school, was correcting papers at his 
home one evening when the doorbell rang. 
He admitted Parker McGowan, well-known 
attorney of the city, and president of the 
school board. 

“Well, this is an honor, Mr. McGowan,” 
said Harry. 

“T wouldn’t say that. I’ve come to ask 
a favor.” , 

Harry looked at him. A favor? And for 
the man who had squelched the teachers’ 
request for an increase in salaries? 

“Won’t you sit down? What can I do 
for you?” 

“Thanks. It’s about my boy, Henry. 
You have him in your classes and home 
room. He finishes in June—I hope, but 
I haven’t made up my mind whether to 
send him to college or to put him to work. 
I want your advice.” 

“T see. You assume that my professional 
training enables me to understand him 
better than you?” 

“Well, not exactly that, but you do have 
a professional equipment that should help 
mé decide whether college is the right thing 
for him.” 

“Yes, I believe I understand Henry’s 
aptitudes and skills. I can give you some 
advice. But my fee will be $10.” 

“Your what!” 

“My fee. You are familiar with fees, Mr. 
McGowan. You will recall that when I had 
to sell a bit of property left me in order 
to meet an insurance policy premium, you 
drew up the deed. Your fee was $25. I 
will be more conservative and charge you 
only $10.” 

“But, man, you are a teacher. You are 
paid a salary by the taxpayers.” 

“Precisely, but for a seven-hour day and 
for a five-day week.” 

“Ridiculous! You are not paid on a 
set time basis.” 

“No? You forget, Mr. McGowan. When 
the school board turned down our request 
for an increase in salaries to meet higher 
costs of living, you issued a defense in the 
newspaper that, since teachers worked 
seven hours a day and five days a week, 
they were paid all they earned. No, my 
fee for professional services outside school 
hours is $10. If you don’t wish them you 
will have to excuse me as I have a pile of 
papers to correct and a lesson plan to 
prepare which I don’t seem able to get 
done in a seven-hour day, what with extra- 
curricular work after school, student con- 
ferences, and faculty meetings. Inciden- 
tally, teachers are taxpayers too.” 


“But — but, even so, you are not in a 
profession such as ours where fees are the 
established method of payment.’ 


“You lawyers, doctors, and engineers 
have an advantage over us teachers. When 
prices go up, you simply raise your fees. 
We teachers have to take what is handed 
out. The trouble is that you people look 
down on teaching as a profession and think 
anyone can do it. Teaching is a science and 
an art. We spend time, money, and cere- 
bration acquiring an understanding of psy- 
chology, instructional methods, vocational 
guidance, and the skill of handling adoles- 
cents. That is what you are asking me to 
give you. If this condescending attitude 
does not stop, there will be more teacherless 
schools.” 

“Tt seems to me you are uttering dan- 
gerous sentiments.” 

“Too dangerous for my own good, you 
mean? Well, if you decide that I am not 
needed in the high school, I can step into 
National Utilities tomorrow at twice the 
salary I am getting teaching school.” 

‘Why don’t you do it, then?” 

“Because I am fool enough to believe I 
ought to stick to the ship in light of this 
general exodus. Besides, I love my work. 
To come back to Henry, my fee for advice 
is $10.” 

“T say you have no license to charge 
fees for professional services when you are 
paid a salary, since the professional services 
of lawyers and doctors is of quite a differ- 
ent value to society.” 

“You mean that lawyers and doctors are 
rendering services to society greater than 
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those of teachers? Let’s see. The whole 
town knows that as a corporation lawyer 
you got Sintex Limited out of a jam with 
the government. Your fee for just that one 
case was larger than the average salary of 
our elementary teachers for the whole year. 
Would you say that that sort of business 
is serving society better than the work of 
the teacher who is trying to rear a genera- 
tion which will conduct business under a 
better ethical code? 

“Or, take Hodgins, who has made a 
fortune with his publication by appealing 
to people of sixth-grade intelligence. Is he 
doing society a greater service than the 
teacher who is trying to elevate standards, 
while he keeps pulling them down? He is 
always shouting about the overburdened 
taxpayers whenever increases for teachers 
are mentioned. 

“No, if the business and professional 
world will not recognize the professional 
caliber of teachers, we will have to charge 
fees for outside services. And if school 
boards keep harping on this outworn theme 
of teachers working only five days a week, 
we shall have to insist on time-and-a-half 
for overtime work, the same as common 
laborers do who get higher wages than we 
get. So, Mr. McGowan, how about Henry? 
Want my advice for $10?” 

“Well — I admit I’m stumped as to what 
to do for the boy’s good. You ought to be 
able to throw light on the vocational 
angle.” 

“That’s not the only angle. There are 
other serious problems which as a parent 
you ought to have, but which you leave 
to the school teacher to handle.” 

“All right. Want your fee in advance?” 

“No. I’m not a lawyer. I don’t ask a 
retainer.”’ 


Relations of the School Board 


to the School Personnel 


In the recently completed report of School 
District 102, LaGrange, IIll., Dr. W. C. Reavis 
suggests a satisfactory method of maintaining 
constructive relations between the _ school 
personnel and the members of the school 
board. He writes: 

“The personnel of the schools is employed 
by action of the board as a whole. It is the 
policy of the board of education that members 
as individuals do not sponsor candidates for 
positions in the school system. This is the 
function of the superintendent who nominates 
candidates for vacancies with a statement of 
the requirements of the position to be filled 
and the qualifications of the candidate to fill 
the position for which the nomination is 


made. Individual board members have a 
right in considering the nomination to ques- 
tion the specifications of the position or the 
qualifications of the nominee. Inability of the 
executive officer to satisfy the questioner may 
result in a negative vote, but the member 


concerned would not have the right to make 
a substitute nomination. 

“In a similar manner the executive officer 
should evaluate the services of the employed 
personnel. Board members have the right to 
question the evaluation of the superintendent. 
They would err as board members if they 
substituted their own evaluations for that of 
their executive. If they lack confidence in 
the ability of the executive to make a fair 
and impartial evaluation of the services of 
the employed personnel then they should 
change executives. They should not at any 
time assume responsibility to the community 
for the performance of a responsibility which 
they have delegated to an executive officer. 

“One of the adopted policies of the board 
might lead to misunderstanding regarding the 
matter just discussed. This policy pertains to 
the visiting of the schools by board members. 
The policy is here quoted in full in order 

(Concluded on page 84) 
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Post-War School Building Problems 








Creeping Paralysis in School Buildings 


Buildings rarely wear out. A tight roof, a 
good foundation, and ordinary maintenance 
will preserve a building indefinitely. Consider, 
if you will, some New England farmhouses 
built before the American Revolution. The 
long years of use and weathering have not 
affected the strength of the structure nor made 
the buildings less satisfactory as shelters. The 
materials used in the construction make little 
important difference. Wood, stone, brick build- 
ings endure through decades with care given 
to matters of repair and maintenance. 

School buildings don’t wear out. The 1870 
red-brick high school with its high windows 
and cupola makes hard work for the wrecking 
bar as way is made for the modern replace- 
ment. Like the fountain pen in current adver- 
tising, a school building might be guaranteed 
not for months, not for years, but forever. 

Significant, however, in the life of a building 
is obsolescence. Since almost any structure 
will last for many years more than the period 
of its probable use, wearability is not the first 
factor of importance. Many a temporary 
building erected in years of school crowding 
has proved its durability. In fact, adminis- 
trators have found that the unsightly “port- 
able” can be distressingly permanent. 

Time can sit heavily on a school building 
in ways not marked by rotting timbers and 
crumbling masonry. The signs of old age 
show in some structures before the newness 
is gone from the bronze plate listing the names 
of the board members. Time can outrun the 
architect’s planning and educationally the 
wrecker’s bar should be heard before one 
brick is put on another. 


Obsolete Before Built 

It is likely that in many communities obso- 
lescence is well advanced in the buildings now 
contemplated by school boards for construc- 
tion in the months to come. Projected build- 
ings may be so designed that they will not 
serve adequately the educational program in 
progress at the time the buildings are com- 
pleted nor permit adaptation to program needs 
of the future. 

Obsolescence is a matter of difference be- 
tween the building and the educational pro- 
gram in it. If the educational plan is paralyzed 
also, the obsolescence will not be so notice- 
able and the structure may entomb decently 
the corpse of an educational what-might-have- 
been. Some very ornamental mausoleums are 


erected on school and college campuses every 

year 
The school building is an educational in- 
ent. Its effectiveness is measured in 


of its contribution to the educational 
ictivity it houses. The one-room schoolhouse 


: ite Professor of Education, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Towa. 


Harlan & Hagman’ 


was a functional device for the program it 
was designed to shelter. When the one-room 
school moved to the city and became a 24 by 
30 standard classroom with rows of seats and 
left-hand lighting, it was, and still is, func- 
tional in terms of a read-and-recite school 
program. But when the program is not solely 
textbook centered, the limitations of rectan- 
gular boxes in double rows double high, how- 
ever excellently proportioned, with proper 
cubic allowance per pupil begin to be appre- 
ciated. 


Useful as the Courthouse Cannon 


The school building is obsolescent to the 
degree that it is not functional with respect 
to the current educational program. If the 
accomplishment of the building is that solely 
of providing a roof and walls against weather, 
no amount of new face brick and Indiana 
limestone will make it other than obsolete 
though the structure may stand as an orna- 
ment along with the cannon on the courthouse 
lawn. But if it assists in the bringing about of 
experiences conceived in the educational plan, 
the building staves off obsolescence. 

A building created as a functional structure 
needs flexibility to permit it to adjust ade- 
quately to changing demands upon it. The 
introduction of new instructional methods, 
new courses, and different services is slowed 
by lack of adaptability in the physical plant. 
Rigidity in plan and arrangement gradu- 
ally throttles the changing program, until the 
disparity between the building and the mod- 
ern program becomes so great that the build- 
ing is abandoned in favor of a new one for 
new times. Flexibility can be provided for in 
the plan and construction, and adjustment to 
future needs can be assured to a considerable 
degree. 

The structure must be able to adjust to a 
varying school population. School buildings 
become obsolete when they cannot be ex- 
tended to house numbers of persons in excess 
of the number for which the building was 
originally constructed. Perhaps most new con- 
struction comes about because old buildings 
are too small and cannot be added to satis- 
factorily. Less appreciated generally as a prob- 
lem in obsolescence is the building having, 
through changes in a neighborhood, fewer 
persons to serve than when it was built. 

Another aspect of obsolescence in school 
buildings is a growing inefficiency. As a school 
building should be functional and flexible, it 
should also be efficient in operation and main- 
tain this efficiency in the face of changing 
times. 


Stiffening Hand on Progress 
The life of a building as an educational in- 
strument is extended when it is designed to 
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be run economically with a minimum loss in 
efficiency. But where maintenance is expen- 
sive, heating difficult, repairs frequent, man- 
agement costs high, and special operating 
equipment necessary, the school plant lays its 
stiffening hand on the educational program. 

And so, while school buildings will not wear 
out physically, their usefulness in education 
may be impaired by their failing to be func- 
tional in terms of the educational program, 
failing to be flexible so as to adjust to changes 
in the educational program, and failing to be 
efficient ‘and economical in operation. In an- 
other but related sense, school buildings may 
be viewed as obsolete as they lose the at- 
tractiveness once possessed or as they fail to 
be safe to the degree demanded of modern 
school buildings. Abandonment and new con- 
struction make obsolescence a high though 
hidden cost in school operation. The new 
school building will /ast through coming gen- 
erations but its usefulness will be as short 
lived as the plan fails to represent clear think- 
ing about what the educational program de- 
mands and will demand of the building. 

The combating of obsolescence begins de- 
sirably before a building is laid out by the 
architect. Practical preventive measures can 
be employed by the school executive through 
months and years before the new construction 
begins. 


Combating Obsolescence 


1. The educational plan. Of first importance 
is the long-range educational plan by which 
the school sees its day-to-day operation as 
connected effort toward the accomplishment 
of stated goals placed somewhere in the 
future. The long-term plan should take cog- 
nizance of current needs, the efforts made to 
meet these needs, the degree of success 
achieved, and the difficulties met because of 
inadequacies in personnel and equipment. The 
plan should also anticipate needs to be met 
in the future and indicate the means necessary 
to meet those needs. 

The school plant should be studied in con- 
nection with the educational planning to see 
in what ways its design and equipment foster 
the educational undertaking and in what ways 
they interfere with the provision of the best 
educational experience. Modifications in ar- 
rangement should be made not alone with the 
thought of making the plant more nearly ade- 
quate for current operation but also increas- 
ingly more capable of adjustment to program 
demands in the future. Building planning can- 
not be satisfactorily carried on without a pre- 
ceding and accompanying educational planning 
which attempts to look as far ahead as the 
expected life of the structure to be built. 

2. Co-operative planning. In planning school 
buildings, many minds are better than one. 
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Administrators, school board members, teach- 
ers, students, engineers, custodians, school 
patrons, citizens of the district, and profes- 
sional advisers in school management may 
contribute to the plan which the architect 
later will draw. 

Teachers know best what classroom ar- 
rangement means in teaching. They are aware 
of teaching problems not always understood 
by school architects. They see the classrooms 
and the classroom furnishings as aids or 
hindrances to education. 


Administrators and Over-all Planning 


Administrators see the building-to-be as a 
problem in administration. Corridors, stair- 
ways, entrance and exit arrangements will be 
important to them. Related location of class- 
rooms, offices, libraries, washrooms, lockers, 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, and other features 
affect ease of use and efficiency of adminis- 
tration. The superintendent and other manage- 
ment personnel can offer important counsel in 
planning. 

The school custodian understands the im- 
portance of special provision for maintenance 
and operation. He knows the need for stor- 
age spaces properly distributed, service rooms, 
and other facilities. He will know about prob- 
lems in housekeeping unsuspected by inexpe- 
rienced persons. 

Parents are interested in the school experi- 
ence of their children and in a safe, com- 
fortable, and educationally adequate building. 

The professional expert offers advice from 
experience with educational planning applied 
to school building problems. He can help the 
school board and administrators avoid costly 
errors. He can advise with respect to educa- 
tional needs, qualities of building materials, 
and economies which can be effected without 
losses in efficiency, attractiveness, or safety. 

Other persons, as well as these, can assist 
the architect in seeing the building through 
their experienced eyes. Where one person or 
several will find it difficult to plan a building 
in which no important detail is overlooked, 
many people planning together can scrutinize 
each problem and study the building plan 
until no item in it can embarrass the planners. 
Enlisting the help of many people requires 
that planning for buildings begin long before 
the architect submits his first sketches. 


What May be Expected of the Architect 


3. Competent architect. The engaging of 
architectural services should be preceded by 
a study of recently constructed buildings. 
Visits to modern school plants can be made 
by board members and school administrators. 
Advantage will lie in selecting for study build- 
ings in communities like that in which new 
construction is proposed. Inspection of the 
schools and consultation with administrators 
and board members may reveal shortcomings 
in design and errors in construction to be 
avoided. 

Since the planning of a school building re- 
quires a knowledge of educational practices 
and programs, the successful experience of the 
architect is an important consideration when 
a contract is to be awarded. The designer of 
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Dr. Harold E. Moore 


DR. HAROLD E. MOORE GOES TO KANSAS CITY 

Dr. Harold E. Moore, who was appointed on January 9 
as superintendent of schools at Kansas City, Mo., suc- 
ceeds Herold Hunt who resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion in Chicago. The appointment which became effective 
February 1 is for a period of three years and five months. 
Dr. Moore will receive a starting salary of $14,000 a year, 
which will advance automatically to $15,000 in 1949. 

Dr. Moore comes to Kansas City from Mishawaka, 
Ind., where he had been superintendent since August, 
1946. He is a native of Indiana, was graduated from 
Indiana Teachers College in 1924, and earned his A.M. 
degree from Indiana University, Bloomington, in 1929. 
In 1945 he received the degree of Ed.D. from the same 
institution. 

After teaching for two years in the Sullivan County 
schools he became principal of the schools in Vigo 
County. After six years’ service he resigned to become 
state director of elementary and high school inspection, 
serving from 1931 to 1933. In 1933 he was elected 
county superintendent of the Vigo County schools, but in 
1936 he resigned to become director of the School of 
Education of Indiana University, serving as principal of 
the University School, director of the Bureau of Teacher 
Recommendations, and professor of School Administration. 
He was elected superintendent of schools in Mishawaka 
in 1946 and has been serving his second term. 

Dr. Moore has been a frequent contributor to educa- 
tional literature and is the author of numerous articles 
and several books on educational subjects. He has been 
active in the educational associations of the state, is a 
member of the N.E.A., the A.A.S.A., and the Indiana 
Town and City Superintendents’ Association. 


the new building may profit from his past 
errors as well as from his successes. It is 
inadvisable to engage an architect who is 
unacquainted with school construction even 
though his successes in designing other build- 
ings are noteworthy. ; 

The building should fit the neighborhood 
in which it is to be constructed and make 
best use of its site. The board of education 
may need to assure itself that the architect 
is preparing an original design fitted to the 
proposed site and is not offering a duplicate 
of a structure success elsewhere in, a dif- 
ferent location. The new school should appear 
a natural part of its neighborhood. The com- 
petent architect will be guided by the demands 
of the site and will offer a design which se- 
cures every advantage of the location. 


Flexibility Is Possible 
4. Planning for flexibility. With the counsel 
of the professional school personnel and oth- 
ers, the architect should design the building 
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so that it can be modified easily as changes 
in the educational program create needs for 
changes in the physical plant. Most school 
buildings built since World War I have been 
of the open type permitting of additions to 
be constructed without damaging the effective- 
ness of the original design. An open plan may 
be presupposed but some care will need 
be taken to assure adequate space for future 
additions. The provision of a heating plant 
which can, with slight modification, care for 
an increased load is important as is the plan- 
ning for future extension of sanitary and 
electric utilities. 

Modern planning provides for the distribu- 
tion of bearing and nonbearing partitions so 
that room sizes can be adjusted without dis- 
turbing the strength of the structure. As room 
sizes may need to be changed at some time 
after the building has been built, so may pri- 
mary use of any particular room be changed. 
In keeping with the desire for easy modifica- 
tion when necessary, built-in features limiting 
the use of a room to one activity should be 
avoided as much as possible. Cabinets, display 
cases, bookshelves, and counters may be in- 
stalled attractively and be equally usable when 
kept out of the end walls of the room. When 
fixed equipment is necessary, provision should 
be made for expanding the size of the room 
according to future needs rather than plan- 
ning transfer of such fixed equipment to an- 
other location. Openness should be a charac- 
teristic both of the building as a whole and of 
each room in it. 

Some school administrators are advocating 
the use of detached structures for special in- 
structional purposes. There appears to be no 
important reason for a school to be limited 
to a single structure if several together will 
serve better. Some war-surplus buildings have 
shown the value of such structures as perma- 
nent rather than temporary additions to the 
school plant. Small frame buildings set on 
adequate foundations, painted, and landscaped 
satisfactorily can be serviceable and attractive. 
When the need for them passes, such buildings 
can be dismantled, moved away, or converted 
to other uses in the interest of the school and 
community. Problems of sound reduction may 
be minimized by moving noise-producing ac- 
tivities away from classrooms where quiet is 
important. Shop activities and laboratories, 
often provided for with difficulty and high 
cost in the school building proper, can be 
housed satisfactorily in a one-story factory- 
type structure with movable partitions. Flexi- 
bility in a school plant may be secured 
through the open plan and the use of detached 
units. 

5. Schools not cathedrals. School boards 
need to remind themselves that they cannot 
build schoolhouses for all time. Since tem- 
porary construction can be made to serve 
efficiently for long periods, it may be that 
school buildings in the future will be more 
readily modifiable in keeping with develop- 
ments in education and much less obviously 
monuments to educational practice of the 
generation before last. School buildings don’t 
wear out but they die of the creeping paralysis 
of obsolescence. 
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Perspective, Norris & 17th Streets Elementary School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — Baader, Young & 
Schultze, Architects and Engineers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Philadelphia 
Elementary 
School 


Baader, Young, and Schultze, 
Architects, Philadelphia 


The great metropolitan cities of the East, 
with their crowded neighborhoods and exces- 
sive real estate valuations, are confronted 
with problems of school planning and con- 
struction that are difficult for school authori- 
ties of small towns to understand. The desire 
of boards of education to give educational 
services equally in the poorest and most 
crowded sections of a city, as well as in the 
best residential neighborhoods, causes the 
school executives and their architects to em- 
ploy the finest planning ability and the most 
careful foresight for what under older view- 
points were considered undesirable neighbor- 
hoods. The new school buildings erected are 
consequently monuments in otherwise poor 
communities and provide a type of civic activ- 
ity that gives educational and social services 
far beyond the ordinary academic instruction 
enjoyed by children. 

The new elementary school to be erected 
shortly at Seventeenth and Norris Streets 
Philadelphia, is a building which will serve 
an extremely crowded neighborhood. The 
school is to occupy a triangular plot of ground 
adjoining an ancient cemetery, which is so old 
that any morbid influence which might be 
attributed to a place of burial is absolutely 
impossible. The cemetery dates from Colonial 
times and is of historic interest; it does pro- 
vide an open area and thus gives light and 
air to the main classroom wing of the building 
The accompanying illustrations make clear 
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The Norris & 17th Streets School, Philadelphia, occupies a valuable 
site in an old, crowded section. 
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First Floor Plan, Norris & 17th Streets Elementary School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Baader, Young 
& Schultze, Architects and Engineers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the unusual arrangement and orientation of 
the building, planned for 1200 children in 
grades one to six inclusive, and for two 
kindergarten classes. Roughly, the plan is a 
huge triangle with classrooms on the outer 
sides and corridors facing a central court. 
The accompanying plan of the first floor 
shows how cleverly the architects have made 
use of the site and have removed the instruc- 


tional rooms so far as possible from the 
streets. 
The exterior design is in a contemporary 


modernistic style, depending upon the use of 
carefully chosen light and dark brick and 
local serpentine stone trim. The frame and 
floor slabs are to be of reinforced concreté 
and the flat roofs are to be constructed of 
the same material. The interior nonbearing 
partitions are to be cinder block, painted 
The toilet rooms, cafeteria, kitchen, dressing 


rooms, etc., are to have walls of glazed-tile 
blocks; the ceilings are to be plaster, and 
generous use will be made of acoustic tile on 
the classroom ceilings, in the auditorium, and 
the corridors. 

Classrooms are to be heated by unit venti- 
lators, and gravity exhausts are to draw out 
the used air. Direct steam radiation is to be 
provided in the offices and other special 
rooms. The auditorium, the playroom, the 
kitchens, and similar areas will have ventila- 
tion of forced fresh air and gravity exhaust. 

The building plan includes on the first floor 
a series of special rooms for the health care 
of children, the administration of the school, 
guidance, lunch service, and the special uses 
of adult groups who may occupy the building 
outside of school hours. 

The instructional area is to include a total 
of 30 classrooms and two kindergartens. The 





standard classrooms will measure 26 by 44 
feet and will be arranged for an activity type 
of program. A large special room is to be 
fitted for audio-visual use. 

The auditorium on the main floor will meas- 
ure 92 by 57 feet, exclusive of the stage, and 
will have a seating capacity of 600. The room 
is to be dependent entirely upon artificial 
light and central fan ventilation and is planned 
for the widest variety of school and adult 
activities. 

The general playroom for physical exercise 
and games will measure 50 by 80 feet and is 
to be lighted by full windows on three sides. 

The building will be put under contract dur- 
ing the coming summer and will cost an 
estimated $1,400,000. 

The architects are the well-known firm of 
Baader, Young & Schultze, 1500 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


M 
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Perspective, Rhawnhurst Elementary School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — Heacock & Platt, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| A Community School for Philadelphia 


Messrs. Heacock and Platt 


The postwar school buildings now in pre- are proof positive of the determination of the delphia where some most interesting building 
liminary stages of development in the larger school departments to make the school plants plans are under way. 


cities reflect strongly the recent trends in edu- the centers of adult educational activities for The Rhawnhurst Elementary School for 
cational organization and teaching method and the neighborhoods served. The foregoing state- which plans have been accepted by the Phila- 
~ JArchitects, Philadelphia, Pa ment applies particularly to the city of Phila- delphia board of public education and which 
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Second Floor Plan, Rhawnhurst Elementary School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Floor Plans, Rhawnhurst Elementary School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — Heacock & Platt, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


is to go under contract in the spring expresses 
clearly the broadened educational program 
which the Philadelphia schools are offering. 
The building is planned not only for immediate 
use, but great care has been given to introduce 
maximum flexibility so that the instructional 
areas may be adjusted if and when educational 
practice is changed. 

The building which is to be developed in 
dark red brick and gray limestone, is of 
modern design, with an interestingly balanced 
front growing out of a logically planned in- 
terior. The building is entirely without base- 
ment, except for a small area at the east end, 
which is devoted to the boiler room, coal and 
ash storage, and space for the electrical equip- 
ment and the janitor’s staff. 

The first floor contains 9 classrooms, a 
kindergarten, a special classroom for audio- 
visual activities, toilets, an administrative 
suite, a teachers’ retiring room, and a physical 
examination unit. To the rear of the main 
classroom building is the auditorium with 
stage, and beyond this is an interesting play- 
room and a cafeteria. The playroom is in 
reality a small gymnasium, with adjoining 
locker rooms, showers, and toilets. The men 
and women physical instructors will have 
separate dressing and toilet rooms. 

The cafeteria includes a kitchen, with sev- 
eral storage rooms, separate dressing and 
washrooms for the men and women employees 
A smali dining room is set apart for the 
faculty who may take their meals at school. 

The second floor of the classroom unit in- 
cludes 4 classrooms, a library with workroom 
adjoining, toilets, a teachers’ room, and 
storage rooms. 

The large attention given to the playroom, 
cafeteria, and auditorium is due to the fact 


that the building will serve as a community 
school for adult use. The surrounding site is 
being developed as a playground for effective 
and interesting use, and the entrances and 
comfort rooms are so arranged that the non- 
pupil groups who will make use of the special 
areas for physical play, etc., can be 
accommodated. 

The classrooms are 44 feet in length and 
it is expected that temporary partitions, con- 
sisting in some cases of storage cabinets, will 
be built in to separate the special activities 
from the ordinary quiet academic work. These 
special divisions of the classrooms will be 
made after the building is completed, when 
and as the special requirements of the teachers 
are developed. Four of the primary rooms 
have separate washrooms and toilets built in so 
that the first and second graders need not use 
the general toilet rooms. The arrangement for 
storing the cloaks of the children include 
built-in, locker-type wardrobes, set against the 
corridor wall of the classrooms. The arrange- 
ment for pupils’ clothing storage in the kinder- 
garten is handled by individual lockers, placed 
in a room which provides also separate toilets 
and washbowls. 

The building plans were developed by 
Messrs. Heacock and Platt, from the educa- 
tional requirements outlined by the office of 


the superintende nt of schools. 
+> —_$————— 


PHILADELPHIA BUILDING PROGRAM 

Seven new schools, to cost about $22,000,000 
must be built immed‘ately in Philadelphia to re- 
lieve overcrowded conditions and to provide class- 
rooms for 3000 children receiving part-time in- 
struction, Supt. Alexander J. Stoddard, declared. 
To do this, Doctor Stoddard said, Federal Govern- 
ment grants will be needed on a liberal basis — 
probably supplying 75 per cent of the funds for 


the construction of the building and equipment. 

“T think the time has come when the Federal 
Government must step in and help build schools 
here and all over the country,” Dr. Stoddard said. 
“And I think the terms under which the grants 
are made will have to be liberal, such as a 75-25 
per cent basis because communities that desper- 
ately need schools now cannot afford even half 
the cost. 

“That,” he added, “would be the most legitimate 
way the Federal Government could help educa- 
tion in this country. If the government would get 
behind the program, a lot of conditions now de- 
laying the erection of schools would be worked 

ut. We have not built a new school here for 10 
years, except one now under construction at Tyson 
and Horrocks Sts.” 

Dr. Stoddard added: “Federal grants for con- 
struction purposes are not a new thing and it 
wouldn’t interfere with policy.” He summarized 
the PWA projects in the 1930’s under which 17 
schools were built and additions constructed at a 
cost of $20,000,000. Under that program the gov- 
ernment paid 45 per cent and the school district 
55 per cent. 

“But that shows what we are up against,” Dr. 
Stoddard pointed out. “Then it was 17 projects 
for $20,000,000 and today I am talking about only 
seven for $22,000,000.” 

In describing conditions here, under which it 
has taken two years to build one school, Dr. Stod- 
dard said: 

“We are facing a baffling situation. First there 
is a scarcity of labor to be applied to the jobs 
themselves, and secondly, the costs are so enor- 
mous that we can’t afford to go ahead and build.” 

He explained that with the labor shortage, con- 
tractors have refused to bid in many instances and 
especially if the board tries to insert a completion 
date in the contract and impose a penalty for non- 
completion. In this connection, he said, he thought 
some of the nonessential construction should be 
postponed so that man power can be diverted to 
school construction. 
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Exterior, Douglass Elementary School, Webster Groves, Missouri. — Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., 


Architects & Engineers, St. Louis, Missouri. 


An Elementary School for Negroes 


One of Several Building Projects 

The School District of Webster Groves 
provides educational facilities for a residential 
suburban area of approximately 25,000 people. 
The school enrollment of 4050 is comprised 
of 2150 children from kindergarten through 
grade six and 1900 from grades seven to 
twelve inclusive. Of this number, 275 pupils 
are enrolled in the Douglass Elementary 
School for Colored children and 350 Negro 
children receive their secondary school educa- 
tion in the Douglass High School. 

A new elementary school for Negroes was 
the first of five projects included in an $800,- 
000 bond issue voted in December, 1944 
Bonds were sold in March, 1946, bearing 1 per 
cent interest with a premium of $7,087.20 
Other projects in the building program, all of 
which are completed, or are nearing comple- 
tion, are a high school gymnasium-cafeteria, a 
high school stadium and athletic field, an 
elementary school gymnasium-cafeteria. New 
kindergarten and cafeteria facilities in a large 


perintendent of Schools, Webster Groves, Mo. 





Leonard A. Steger 





The cafeteria and the adjoining kitchen are separated by 
clear glass partitions. 
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Douglass Elementary School, Webster Groves, Missouri. — Wm. B. 
Architects & Engineers, St. Louis, Missouri. 


elementary school are still in the planning 
Stage. 

At the present time, plans are being made 
for an expansion of elementary school facil- 
ities in the south part of the district which 
is being improved with several hundred new 
homes. One or two new elementary schools, 
which will require voting a new bond issue 
must be available for use by September, 1949 
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Basement Plan, Douglass Elementary School, Webster Groves, Missouri 
Ittner, Inc., Architects & Engineers, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Providing a Suitable Site 
A high school on the same general site 
necessitated additional ground to provide an 
adequate recreation area for children of 
elementary and high school age. A 10-acre 
athletic field for Negroes within four blocks 
of the school alleviated somewhat the need 
for providing a large site, but, nevertheless 
some expansion was required. The final result 
was an area of 6.2 acres which was accom 
plished by purchasing 10 separate parcels of 
ground for $46,000 
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The new building is arranged to conform to 
the contour ef the ground, with space allowed 
for future expansion and an ample outdoor 
hard-surfaced play area for elementary and 
high school pupils. The old building will 
remain on the site in full use to serve high 
school pupils 


Problems in Construction 
Contracts were let for the building in 
March, 1945, and work began the following 


month. Part of the building was ready for 
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The auditorium-gymnasium is finished in glazed brick and has a sound absorbing ceiling. 


school purposes in September, 1946; how- 
ever, the completion date was December of 
that year. Delays were occasioned through 
difficulty in securing certain building materials 
ind mechanical equipment and also because 
of strikes in the building trades during the 
construction period. 

The architects and engineers and con- 
tractors made every effort to push the project 
to the Their 
efforts were also directed to quality construc- 
tion with the result that a highly workman- 
like job was secured in a structure which 
is adequate in every detail. 


earliest possible completion 
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Auditorium and Gymnasium 
Accommodations 
The new building contains an auditorium- 
gymnasium measuring 63 feet by 83 feet 
with stage; it is connected with the locker 
rooms and cafeteria on the floor below. These 
facilities are planned to serve both buildings 
ind provide for an all-weather physical educa- 


- 
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tion program. They are also available for 
community use for various adult education 
activities. Moreover, it may be said that the 
entire building is planned to serve as a com- 
munity school. 

The auditorium-gymnasium has bleachers 
for 500 spectators, which can be increased to 
about 700 when necessary, which is entirely 
adequate for the number of spectators 





The principal’s private office is separated from the 
general office by a glazed partition. 
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A typical classroom seated with movable desks and fitted 
for an activity program. 


attracted to games. When the stage is in use 
the auditorium will seat approximately 750, 
which can be increased by 20 per cent for 
capacity crowds. The room has a ceramic tile 
wainscot, unglazed tile walls, and a maple 
floor. 

The gymnasium is arranged with a large 
basketball court the length of the room and 
with two cross courts the width of the room, 
all equipped with steel-supported back stops 
of the fan-shaped type. 

A stage 20 feet by 42 feet with dressing 
room and space for equipment storage meets 
the needs satisfactorily. A modern stage light- 
ing installation adds to the quality of dramatic 
productions and to the ease with which they 
are staged. Stage curtains and cyclorama are 
hung on an easily operated track and pipe 
battens to provide ready adjustment for any 
performance. 





The corridors and stairways are finished in warm 
attractive colors. 


Cafeteria Facilities 

The cafeteria dining room, which measures 
58 feet by 63 feet, has a capacity for 350 
pupils, seated at tables to accommodate six 
or eight pupils. It has a snack bar for pupils’ 
parties when the room is used as youth center. 
The snack bar is equipped to serve 
sandwiches, ice cream, and drinks, and is 
separate from the kitchen. 

The kitchen is of ample size, 16 feet by 
54 feet. A storeroom is located at the end 
which provides sufficient storage for the 
cafeteria. All kitchen equipment is of stain- 
less steel and is equipped with modern labor- 
saving devices, electrically operated refrigera- 
tors, hotel-type ranges, ovens, and other 
modern equipment. 

The serving counter for the cafeteria is 
located in front of a glazed partition which 
makes it possible to close off the kitchen 
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facilities from the dining room of the 


cafeteria. 


Classrooms and Special Rooms 

The building contains 13 classrooms which 
vary in size from 22 feet by 31 feet to 
22 feet by 34 feet. Each room is provided 
with metal wardrobes at the rear for pupils’ 
clothing. Classrooms are equipped with black- 
boards and with a generous amount of tack- 
boards. Storage cabinets for books and teach- 
ers’ supplies are also planned so that sufficient 
space is available. 

Work space is provided in each room, but 
an additional workroom for the primary chil- 
dren is available on one floor. This is equipped 
with a lavatory, storage cabinets, workbenches, 
and other equipment necessary for arts and 
crafts activities. Two large rooms located on 
the ground floor are also available for arts 
and crafts for the intermediate grades. These 
rooms will also be used for community adult 
education activities. 

The kindergarten, 22 feet by 40 feet, con- 
tains a workroom, wardrobes, toilet, small 
stage, and a fireplace. It is not only com- 
modius but attractive and convenient for 
kindergarten education. The _ kindergarten 
opens by way of a paved terrace onto a 
fenced-in play area, large enough to provide 
for 50 or 60 children. One primary room 
also opens onto the play area. In this room 
preschool mothers meet monthly to discuss 
child care and development leading up to 
the kindergarten program. 

An office for the principal, health clinic, 
teachers’ lounge, large playroom on_ the 
ground floor, and storerooms for books and 
supplies are special rooms which make it 
possible to administer a functional program 
of education in this elementary school. 


Mechanical Equipment 
The equipment, both fixed and portable, is 
of types that have been tested in modern 
school construction of latest design. The 
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The kindergarten is in point of coloring and finish the 
most attractive room in the building. 
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First Floor Plan, Douglass Elementary School, Webster Groves, Missouri. — Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., 


plumbing includes only the most sanitary 
fixtures and roughing-in. Flushometer valves 
are used throughout. 

The heating system is a low pressure steam 
type of radiation with window ventilation and 
exhaust ducts operating on the principle of 
the exhaust system of ventilation. Air is 
circulated through the wardrobe lockers to 
keep them sanitary and dry. Unit ventilators, 
which pull in outside air and mix it with 
recirculated air, are installed in the gymna- 
Sium-auditorium and the cafeteria. 

Electric wiring is set in rigid conduits and 
use is made of current devices approved by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Lighting is of the semi-indirect type with 
Six fixtures in a classroom, each equipped with 
300 watt bulbs. The lighting supplies not less 
than 20 foot-candles in the different rooms. 


Architects & Engineers, St. Louis, Missouri. 


However, a large amount of natural lighting, 
because of large windows, greatly lowers the 
use of electric current for lighting purposes. 

A master clock with a program device and 
secondary clocks are a part of the equipment. 

Conduits for a public-address system are 
also built in. 

Other Features of the Building 

The structure is fire resistive with concrete 
floors and stairs and a roof of poured gypsum. 
Steel framing is used for trusses. The exterior 
walls are of brick with terra cotta trim and 
have concrete foundations 

The design is modern in character. All class- 
rooms and corridor walls are plastered with 
hardwall plaster. Ceilings have acoustical 


treatment. Corridors and stairways have a 
wainscot of ceramic tile. Auditorium-gymna- 
sium, lockers, toilets, and cafeteria have 





similar wainscots. Classrooms and corridor 
floors are of mastic tile, but the gymnasium 
floor, as previously mentioned, is maple. 


Cost of the Building 


The school has a content of 670,530 cubic 
feet and costs $265,106 exclusive of equip- 
ment and site. The amount per cubic foot, 
therefore, is 39.5 cents. Contracts with the 
different contractors were on a firm bid basis 
and while costs rose considerably during the 
period of construction, all work was completed 
in a satisfactory manner. 

The building reflects sturdy construction, 
functional design, and artistic beauty. Flexi- 
bility for use has been anticipated in planning 
the structure. This will permit changes in the 
building in later years to provide for a chang- 
ing and on-going program of education. 
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Can You Top This? 


Agnes 


How well are your school board meetings 
attended? Is it hard to get a quorum of board 
members together for regular or special meet- 
ings? We have heard superintendents and 
secretaries say that it is almost impossible to 
find a time for a meeting when all board 
members can ,be present. 

In Cedar Falls, Iowa, for some mysterious 
reason, it is the general rule rather than the 
exception to have perfect attendance at board 
meetings. We have a five-member board with 
personnel as follows: a housewife, 
the president of a manufacturing plant, an 
automobile dealer, and a lumber dealer. All 
members of the board take a prominent part 
in many community act 
serving on the board of 


a dentist, 


ivities in addition to 


education. A survey 
of attendance at meetings since 1939 shows 
the following results: 
_ - — ~ - oo w oO AW 
> fF fF F F F F FP 
> oo a o > So a So 
Number of meet- 
ings with per- 
fect attendance S 6 7 ee ae ae a a 
One member 
absent 1 ; é 4 4 2 3 7 6 
Two members 
absent 4 4 1 0 2 0 0 1 
Total number of 
meeting 15 15 17 13 15 16 18 18 23 
At no meeting were there less than three 


members present. As is the case in most com 
munities, board members receive no remunera- 
tion for attendance at meetings 

record of the 


their 


attendance 
present board members in the 
length of service 


Following is the 
order of 


First board member out of 
11 absences 


118 meetings 


Secretary of the Board of Education, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Hansen . 


Second board member — out of 102 meet- 
ings, 6 absences 

Third board member — out of 102 meet- 
ings, 2 absences 

Fourth board member— out of 88 meet- 


ings, 6 absences 
Fifth board member — out of 
4 absences 


72 meetings 


A doctor served as president of the board 
for many years. Over a period of four years, 
during which time 50 meetings were held, he 
was present at 45 meetings. A good record, we 
say, for a busy wartime doctor. Almost all 
absences have been unavoidable, usually be- 
cause of illness or absence from the city 

Regular are held the second 
Monday of each month at 7:30 p.m. These 
meetings are preceded by a dinner served by 
students of homemaking part of 
their instruction. Special meetings are 
called as needed and, believe it or not, these 


meetings 


classes as 


class 


are as well attended as dinner meetings. 
Copies of minutes of the previous meeting 
ind agenda with information concerning busi- 
ness to be transacted are mailed to each board 
the meeting, 
which gives them an opportunity to study the 


member several days before 
items of business. Thus decisions can be 


reached at the meetings with a minimum of 
time spent 

As yet we do not know of any board that 
has an attendance record to match this. Per- 
haps your board has an even better record 
School board members who take pride in 
regular attendance at board meetings are a 
definite asset to the school system and to the 
community. Cedar Falls is proud of its 


record! 


How One Visiting Teacher Meets the 
Needs of Handicapped Children 


4 , 1 
W. Edwa rd y oung 


In every school district there are certain 
children who, through no fault of their own 
but as a result of physical incapacities, ar 
forced to receive their education at home 
How may their interests best be served? 
The need for properly 
development is especially great with physically 
handicapped children. One home instructior 
teacher, under my supervision, is meeting 


need through studying each individual pupi 


Fielding and First 
Maplewood, N. J 


1Principal Street 


Orange and 


directed mental 


i 


School South 


in her care, and by using those techniques 
which she finds most effective. 

Reading for enjoyment has proved a boon 
to one spastically paralyzed child who is un- 
able to walk, and can talk very little. The 


step from such reading to lessons in the 
proper use of the vocal chords has been a 
relatively simple step 

The first ten minutes of each lesson have 


been devoted to a discussion of current events 
The dual purpose of voice control and the 
increased familiarity of the teacher with the 
student’s voice has been served in this way. 


44 








Word games with cards were introduced as 
a step toward motor control and co-ordina- 
tion. A specially designed rack to hold the 
cards was built for the child. The twitchings 
and fumblings which at first seemed un- 
controllable have been gradually corrected 
through constant practice. This accomplish- 
ment has brought the confidence so necessary 
to progress. 

The next step was weaving! With the aid 
of a special needle and frame this student 
has learned to weave. These, and similar 
improvements and achievements have had 
most gratifying results. The child has found 
a place in society where she is useful to 
others and confident of that usefulness. 

Another student, a victim of an unknown 
stomach ailment which prevented the con- 
sumption of solid food, had as a result, little 
interest in subject matter work 

Observation and suggestion has enabled the 
teacher to assist him to develop an interest 
in constructing balsam wood models and to 


weave and crochet. In time he has created 
such attractive articles that a market has 
been found for his work. He has been en- 


couraged to keep his own accounts, and an 
interest in arithmetic quickly developed that 
extended to his other school subjects. 

One child, a “Blue Baby,” in lay terms, 
has had her enforced inactivity greatly en- 
livened by learning to compose little poems 
for birthdays, greeting cards, and just for 
fun. Her activities were further broadened 
when correspondence little French 
girl was instituted. Soon she was sending food 
packages, and she has a friend whom 
she can help and with whom has built 
up a personal “Good Neighbor Policy.” 

Today, medical science has made it possible 
for this child to enter and take her 
proper place among her classmates. Her taler 
for writing poetry, discovered during her ill- 
ness, stands her in good stead now that st} 
is in normal health 

The home instruction teacher has developed 
a novel way of making the children and 
parents feel that they are definitely a part 
of the school system. Each month the parents, 
the children, and the principal attend a PTA 
meeting at the home of the teacher. The 
gathering helps to develop a better working 
together of all concerned. In addition, the 
children enjoy associating unself-consciously 
with other children in their group. 

These are but a few of the techniques that 
have been found helpful in dealing with 
handicapped children. With proper guidance, 
all such children can learn their “3 R’s” and 
adjust naturally to their proper niche and 
live as completely balanced, happy lives as 
their physical handicaps will permit 

NEW JERSEY STARTS STUDY OF RACIAL POLICIES 

The New Jersey State Department of Education 
has launched a state-wide investigation into the 
racial policies of school districts to determine to 
what extent Negro pupils are segregated. A ques- 
tionnaire to measure segregation and to ascertain 
the status of Negro teachers has been sent to all 
county superintendents 

The survey was ordered in a resolution passed 
by the State Board of Education. It was given 
impetus by a new state constitution which in the 
Bill of Rights section provides that no person 
shall be segregated in the public schools 
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Salaries are Not the Entire 4ouswer 





Industry Points the Way to— 


Improved Working Conditions 
for Teachers 
Kenneth A. Woolf, Ed.D." 


It was my privilege recently to visit a large 
modern industry. One of the members of my 
board of education is an employee in its 
personnel department. The purpose of the 
visit was to acquaint me with the steps being 
taken by modern industry to provide for the 
welfare of its employees. It was the feeling 
of our board member that school administra- 
tors have much to learn about what is taking 
place in other fields. I must confess that this 
visit proved helpful in stimulating my think- 
ing to the point where I am convinced that 
something more than raising salaries must be 
done if competent young people are to be 
attracted to the teaching profession. 

Let’s examine what one modern progressive 
industry is doing for its employees. Arriving 
just before noon, I had an opportunity to 
observe, first of all, the excellent cafeteria 
setup where employees obtain the best of 
food at very reasonable prices. What inter- 
ested me most of all about the 45-minute 
noon hour was the type of recreation the 
industry provides following the lunch period. 
We visited a large recreation area where 
employees could lounge in comfortable chairs, 
read, smoke, talk, or listen to good music. 
All types of books, magazines, and newspapers 
were available without cost. Large numbers 
of players surrounded by enthusiastic sup- 
porters were gathered at tables where chess, 
checkers, and various card games were in 
progress. Numerous sales tables were set up 
in this room where employees could purchase 
candy, cigarettes, Christmas cards, sporting 
goods, and other articles. 

This large recreation room also contained 
a bank where employees could cash checks 
and arrange for loans at a reasonable rate of 
interest. Even a watchmaker was on hand to 
provide immediate service. Several smaller 
storerooms led from the large lounging room 
where workers could purchase toys and elec- 
trical appliances of all kinds at substantial 
discounts. It was clear that many were doing 
their Christmas shopping. 

Adjoining the large recreation room was an 
i1uditorium with a good size stage where one 

ould dance, listen to music, see movies, and 
vatch specially arranged programs. 


Physical Conditions — the Best 


As we sat down to lunch, I found at our 
table of four, three former school people, all 
working in the personnel department — all 
possessing the kind of personalities needed in 
our schools. Industry treats them better, so 
they are not interested in returning to the 
teaching profession unless it changes greatly. 

After lunch our excursion began through 
the plant. The industry was experimenting 


ervising Principal, Mountain View, N. J. 


with sound control in its general offices. One 
half of a huge office building had been 
acoustically treated, and as one walked 
through the offices, the reduced noise was very 
noticeable. 

We passed into another huge room where 
up-to-date health and hospital facilities were 
available to all employees. A complete health 
record of each worker was on file. 

Watching the employees at work, one’s 
attention was attracted to the comfortable 
chairs, especially designed to eliminate fatigue, 
and the well-lighted worktables. Fluorescent 
lights were in evidence everywhere. 

The middle of the afternoon approached 
and what looked like an old-fashioned school 
recess period took place. “What is this?” I 
asked. “This is our 15-minute midafternoon 
relaxation period,” I was told. “One is also 
provided in the morning,” I was further in- 


formed. “Do You find you get better produc- 
tion?” I inquired. “We don’t know, but we 
do feel this is the right way to treat people.” 
“Well,” I asked, “if these people who deal 
with inanimate objects need a rest, what about 
teachers who handle children all day?” Really, 
I was beginning to feel ashamed of the way 
teachers are treated in comparison, or should 
I say contrast? 

What else is the company doing for its 
employees? A careful analysis is made of 
every job and each worker’s qualifications are 
studied to meet the needs of these jobs. In 
some departments, intelligence tests are given 
and it was explained to me that the highly 
intelligent person is not always the best one 
for certain jobs. There is a place in industry 
for every type of mind. 

Everywhere, I noticed that employees 
seemed happy and relaxed. Folks were 
gathered in groups laughing and having good 
times during the relaxation period, and there 
was an informality prevailing even during the 
working hours. Does this company take it for 
granted that folks can be naturally happy 
and relaxed? It does not. A staff of trained 
counselors is employed to keep constant 
vigilance throughout the plant for signs of 
strain, fatigue, and maladjustmer*. These 
counselors work with employees ™ a. confi- 

(Concluded on page 84) 





EDUCATION MUST HELP TOO! 


















































7¢ New Application of Filme 





A Convocation Film Program 


That W orks 


Y . 1 “Ye 2 
W.C. Meierhenry, Ph.D.” and Irene Sigler 


The use of motion pictures as an aid to 
instruction is' now generally accepted in the 
classrooms of the nation. The utilization of 
motion pictures for convocation or general 
assembly has not kept pace, however, with 
classroom use. 

There are several reasons why films have 
not been generally accepted for convocation 
use, one of which has been the difficulty of 
utilization. Schools have found it difficult to 
bring all students together for a film program 
without causing the boys and girls to feel that 
the program is a “show.” Consequently the 
film is viewed as entertainment rather than as 
an educational experience. Another difficulty 
has been to find films in which the subject 
matter is of such a nature so as to be suitable 
for convocation use. 

The Nebraska Program of Educational En- 
richment Through the Use of Motion Pictures, 
an experimental program being carried on in 
Nebraska, included in its activities research 
on the value of convocation films. Certain 
films were carefully chosen for this purpose. 
These films, it was hoped, would contribute to 
a better understanding of international rela- 
tions, music appreciation, health and safety, 
and air-age education. When the Wood River 
High School was chosen to participate in this 
program, it was decided by the local principal 
to employ utilization technique, called for in- 
terest purposes a Dr. I.Q. contest. The success 
of this technique suggests its use by other 
schools which have comparatively small en- 
rollments at the secondary level. 

The Dr. 1.Q. Program provides for each stu- 


4Assistant Director, University Extension Division, and 
Assistant Professor of School Administration, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

*High School Principal, Wood River, Neb 
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dent in high school to actually participate in 
the program at least once during the school 
year. As the student participates, he is asked 
questions concerning a specific film by another 
student who is the Dr. I.Q. Competition is 
by classes which introduces the element of 
rivalry and adds to the interest. All the stu- 
dents follow closely the questioning of Dr. 
I.Q. The answers given by the participants 
are greeted usually by cheers from classmates 
when correct and by sighs when incorrect. 

In setting up a program of this kind one 
needs to determine first of all the exact or 
approximate number of convocation films to 
be used during the year. This is necessary in 
order to fix the number of students who will 
be assigned from each class as participants 
for the study of a particular film. If there are 
120 students in the school, for example, and 
10 convocation films are scheduled for the 
year, 12 students may take part each time. 
In a four-year high school, one would divide 
the 12 students by 4 (the number of classes) 
which would give 3 student participants from 
each class for each film showing. 

A Dr. LQ. is then assigned to each film. 
Upon arrival of the film, it is the duty of Dr. 
I.Q. and the faculty sponsor to preview it, 
study it, and make out the questions which 
will be used in the interrogation of the class 
representatives before the student body. Im- 
mediately after the film is shown to all the 
students, Dr. I1.Q. and the class representatives 
selected for the film go to the front of the 
room. Questions are rotated from class to 
class, and Dr. I.Q. makes corrections or gives 
the proper responses when the student fails. 
He also frequently awards part scores when 
the student answers the question part right 
and part wrong. 
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The Instructional Values of Films used in the Wood River Plan 
are reflected in the test scores. 
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Using the example given above of three stu- 
dents from each class, Dr. I.Q. would ask one 
question of each class representative. If only 
one person of the three persons from a class 
answered his question correctly, 33 1/3 per 
cent value would be given to the class, while 
all questions correctly answered would result 
in perfect score of 100 per cent. The chart, 
which is shown on this page, gives only total 
scores for each class, and not individual 
scores. On this chart, for example, the seniors 
answered all questions correctly on the 
Nations’ Capital and China while the fresh- 
men answered one half of their questions cor- 
rectly on Palestine and Nations’ Capital. The 
individual scores are kept by a secretary who 
transfers them to this graph which is then 
placed in a conspicuous place in the high 
school assembly room. 

The interest developed among the classes 
and the individual students was much zreater 
than that ordinarily experienced where all 
the students were called together with the 
announcement that “Today you will also see 
a film which we know you will enjoy and find 
helpful.” Furthermore, the questions which 
Dr. I.Q. asks are based on the main points of 
the film with which the students are to be 
familiar if the objectives of the film are to be 
realized. In this manner the main points of the 
film are reviewed for all the students in a 
setting that is conducive to retaining the in- 
formation presented. Try it and see how it 
works in your school! 


———---- @ 


TO STUDY OWN STANDARDS 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction is planning an early study of its “Guide 
for Planning School Plants,” adopted in 1946, in 
order to bring into the document the experience 
of the past two years and to iron out the minor 
discrepances and omissions. The Council’s Com- 
mittee on Standards is headed by Dr. Ray L 
Hamon, of the U. S. Office of Education and 
includes Charles Bursch, California; Don Essex, 
New York; W. F. Clapp, Michigan; N. E. Viles, 
Washington, D. C. Members of the Council have 
been asked to volunteer their services in the 
revision of divisions of school plan planning of 
special interest to themselves. A new chapter 
of the Guide, to be prepared by Dr. Bursch, 
will be devoted to the planning of junior colleges 


WISCONSIN CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


Under the guidance of the Department of 
Education of the University of Wisconsin, mem- 
bers of the newly created county school com- 
mittees of Wisconsin held a conference, on 
January 29 and 30, to discuss the possibilities 
and the complications of a complete reorganiza 
tion of the school districts of the state. The 
committees, organized under a law passed during 
the last seven minutes of the 1947 legislative 
session, have authority to order any consolidation 
or other reorganization of school districts within 
their county limits. The conference was addressed 
by Dean John Guy Fowlkes and Prof. Russell T 
Gregg of the University, by Dr. Shirley Cooper, 
Washington, D. C., Prof. Julian E. Butterworth, 
Cornell University, and Dr. Frank S. Chase, 
Chicago, Il]. Much time was spent in informal 
discussion of problems presented by county 
board members. 
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It is common knowledge that improper 
lighting and dull walls contribute to the in- 
efficiency of employees at work. Particularly 
is this true in the school classroom where 
the teacher and the pupils are the workers. 

With this thought in mind, the board of 
directors of the Independent School District 
of Keokuk, Iowa, authorized its Buildings and 
Grounds Committee to make a study of one 
of the six elementary schools, the Garfield 
School, and to make recommendations for 
improvements during the summer of 1947. 

The Garfield School was erected in 1914. 
The building includes a high basement in which 
are located one classroom, the gymnasium 
and auditorium, and the kitchen; the two 
upper floors have four classrooms each, offices, 
etc. The building contains 16,443 square feet 
of floor area, 59,635 feet of wall area, 2742 
square feet of glass area, and 220,866 cubic 
feet of content. The glass exposure is prin- 
cipally on the north and south sides of the 
building. 

In order to establish our understanding of 
existing light intensity and the distribu- 
tion of light provided by the artificial illum- 
ination a Weston foot-candle meter was used. 
The readings obtained were 5 foot-candles 
under the lights and 2 to 3 foot-candles in 
the other areas. 


The Program of Improvement 


Careful consideration was given to all items 
of improvement, resulting in unanimous agree- 
ment by the committee members that the 
project should be complete in all essential 
details. Therefore, the recommendations were 
as follows: 

a) Remove all seating equipment of the 
old standard type which was quite dark. 
Install new movable type equipment in light 
natural finish. 


‘Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, Independent 
School District, Keokuk, Iowa 


Modernization of School Buildings 


in Keokuk, lowa John W. Conrad 


b) Apply acoustical material to the ceilings 
in all classrooms and halls. 

c) Install indirect lighting fixtures in all 
classrooms and offices, and direct lighting in 
the halls and closets. 

d) Redecorate all classrooms, halls, closets, 
offices, etc., and the main entrance, using flat 
finish inside paint in colors of high-reflective 
coefficient. 

The recommendations were concurred in by 
the members of the board of school directors 
and instructions were issued for writing the 
specifications and asking for bids on each 
item of the project. 


Modernizing the Lighting 


Originally, each classroom had _ been 
equipped with wire size sufficient for two 
200-watt fixtures. Each classroom thus had 
a maximum of 400-watt lamps. 

A lighting engineer was called in to study 
the lighting and to make recommendations 
for improvement. The engineer’s proposals 
included eight 500-watt indirect fixtures to be 
installed in each classroom, two in each 
office, the nurse’s room, the small library 
room, and the teachers’ room. Two direct 
fixtures, equipped with a 200-watt bulb each, 
were to be installed in each hall and entrance. 
Two iron fixtures with one 15-watt bulb each 
were to be placed outside the entrances, one 
on each side of the doors. 

In order to afford proper service for the 
increased electric demand, a new overhead 
service was brought to the building, approxi- 
mately 40 feet above the ground. The con- 
ductors were installed in 2%-inch conduit, 
anchored to the main building at a point 10 
feet from the ground where it entered the 
building and into a main switch. The main 
switch feeds three switches through which 
the service is distributed to circuit breaker 
panels located on each floor, thereby making 
each floor an independent part of the service. 


Acoustics of Classrooms Corrected 


Acoustical treatment has been in use for 
some years in several Keokuk school build- 
ings, and the value of this material has been 
definitely established. The necessity of treat- 
ing the ceilings of the Garfield School was 
not debated. 


The Painting of the Rooms 


Each teacher was permitted to select the 
color she desired for the room in which she 
taught. The base colors submitted for selection 
were light rose, blue, gray, and green in 
different hues and flat finish. 

The painting of all the woodwork was con- 
sidered. However, the final conclusion was to 
omit the woodwork as it had not been stained 
and was rather light. The kindergarten room 
was excepted in this decision. 

The color of paint selected for the class- 
rooms was applied to all walls except the 
outer wall where the windows are located. 
The ceilings, except where the acoustical 
material was installed, were painted off-white, 
dropped 30 inches on the end and _ inside 
walls. On the window wall, the off-white was 
carried down to a line with the bottom of 
the windows, and the room color was applied 
below this line to the mopboard. The colors 
used in the classrooms were used also in the 
adjoining closets and cloakrooms. The wall 
colors were permitted to extend down to the 
mopboard which in each case was painted a 
tan color. 

White paint was used on the ceilings of the 
halls where acoustical material did not meet 
the side walls. The side walls were similarly 
painted to a line approximately 48 inches 
above the floor. From this line to the mop- 
board, a light gray semiflat paint was used, 
and a darker gray was applied to the mop- 
board. All metal stair railings were painted 
light gray. 





The Garfield School modernized by improving the 
light and ventilation. 





The kindergarten was entirely refinished in 
light colors. 


























































Even light finish furniture was installed. 


The side and end walls of the kindergarten 
room were redecorated in light gray. White 
was applied to the ceiling areas not covered 
by acoustical material, and the same color 
was used on the window wall to a line along 
the bottom of the window. All wood trim was 
painted ivory. Although the light intensity was 
not increased by the added decoration, the 
appearance was greatly improved. The wood- 
work too was far more attractive than the 
trim in the other classrooms where the original 
light stain of the natural wood had been 
retained. The kindergarten approaches in 
appearance a well-decorated and lighted resi- 
dential living room. 

After the decoration had been completed and 
the new lighting fixtures installed, light read- 
ings were taken on the desk tops. In order to 
eliminate shadows and prevent the possibility 
of errors in the readings, each station reading 
was checked by at least two or three trials 
and the meter was checked for zero after each 
reading. The results of these readings are as 
follows: 

Directly under the light fixture, average 
31.63 f.c., minimum 27; maximum 40. 

Between the light fixtures, average 31 f.c 
minimum 25, maximum 40. 

In the center of the classroom, average 
35.85 f.c., minimum 32, maximum 44. 

The over-all average is 32.82 f.c. for the 
indirect lighting fixtures in all rooms, and for 
the classrooms only, 34.47 f.c 

A very simple improvement was made in 
the ventilating system. A filter was provided 
through which air passes before entering the 
heating coils and distribution fan. From a 
viewpoint of health, this arrangement reduces 
the dust and will assist in keeping the build- 
ing clean, thereby increasing the length of 
time between redecoration projects 


The Results Achieved 


From the foregoing description of the Gar- 
field School decorating project, it may be 
noted that a number of 
achieved. (a) The building as a whole was 
improved in lighting and cleanliness by the 
use of a painting scheme. (b) The amount 
and quality of the lighting was raised by usin 
paints of high-reflective all without 
avoidable glare and with a minimum of differ- 
ences in the reflection ratios. (c) The light 
fixtures were so placed that all pupil stations 
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enjoy improved equalization of light inten- 
sities. (d) The wiring was arranged for a 
minimum interruption of service in case. of 
an overload or a short circuit. (e) The 
acoustics in the classrooms and corridors has 
been bettered by the ceiling sound-absorbing 
panels. (f) Modern seating has been provided 
to improve the comfort and posture of the 
children and to add to the flexibility of class- 
room arrangement. We feel that the building 
is more cheerful and livable, and that the 
morale and pride of children and teachers 
have been increased 


The High School Redecorated 

In the Keokuk Senior High School, the 
auditorium and all classrooms, except a few 
rooms which had been repainted two years 
ago, were decorated, following the scheme 
developed for the Garfield School. Acoustical 
materials were applied to the ceiling of the 
iuditorium with very satisfactory results. 
Completed redecorating, acoustical treatment 
ind a new lighting system are included in 
the schedule of improvements for _ this 
building. 

After the completion of these projects, the 
buildings were opened to the public. An an 
nouncement in the local press created wide 
interest to the extent that a large number of 
citizens visited the buildings from seven until 
ten o'clock one evening. The favorable com- 
ment regarding the finished projects prompts 
further procedure along similar lines in the 
remaining buildings. 


+ 


THE FLYING CLASSROOM STUDY OF BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 

A week-long “flying classroom” study of busi- 
ness and industry by 200 school administrators 
from all sections of the country was held in Feb 
ruary under the joint auspices of the Michigan 
State College and Air Age Education Research 
of New York. 

The first national event of its kind, the tour 
was a direct outgrowth of two “flying classroom” 
trips conducted in the summers of 1946 and 1947 
for Michigan educators. As in those earlier trips, 
the purpose of the February study was to help 
“bridge the gap between business, industry, and 
education,” in the words of Carl M. Horn, Michi- 
gan State College prolessor who developed the 
“flying classroom” idea and who acted as co 
ordinator of the new field study 

The tour which started from Chicago, Feb 
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The white painted ceilings reflect more than 32 f.c. of light. 


ruary 15, ended at Atlantic City, N. J., the next 
week end in time for the annual convention of 
the American Association of School Administrators. 


BOSTON TO SELECT A SUPERINTENDENT 

Supt. John L. Gould, of Boston, Mass., will 
retire in August, 1948, following his seventieth 
birthday. Under its rules, the Boston school com- 
mittee will be required at its April meeting to 
select a new superintendent of schools. In this 
connection, President Joseph C. White of the 
committee has made the following statement: 
“The day when we shall be called upon to appoint a 
successor to Superintendent Gould is not far in the 
future . It is important that we, upon whom the re- 
sponsibility will fall, for filling this important vacancy 
proceed with co-operation, determination, and_ sincerity 

purpose As a committee with executive powers, we 
must be interested solely in selecting . . . a man who 
ifter scrupulous, unbiased investigation has proved to 
the satisfaction of every member .. . that he is the 
indidate who will contribute the most to the Boston 
school system by virtue of his administrative experience, 
personal integrity, and recognized intellectual ability. In 


our search for the be man qualified, we must be saga- 


ous and remain adamant on the principle that our 
election will be predicated solely on merit 
I want to constantly urge and impress upon this 
1dministrative body the importance of proceeding upon 
this selection in an open and co-operative manner. We 
must encourage the proposal of worthy candidate wel- 
ome onstructive ggestior from reliable, responsible 
examine records presented and recommendations 
nd work toward one ltimate purpose that 
ying the ty of Boston with the very best man 
iilable t lunctior 4 the chief steward of the future 
it children of Boston 
We mu work objectively! We must work intelli- 
t And f{ the Y importance, we must work 
penly in the pursuit of tl ideal. We must allow no 
t nal prejudice partiality to deter us from our 
ga as public servants, or cast the slightest shadow 
riticism on our motives or conduct. This is one time 
vhen our duty is clear. We must remove any suspicion 
f secret collaboration by presenting and discussing the 
rious candidates and their qualifications overtly and 
vithout reservation Let there be no secret conclaves, no 
previous commitments, no sacrificing of the ideal for the 
expedient. Let ; win and hold the confidence of the 
) who placed us here by proving to them our ability 
ind our desire to safeguard, to protect, and to promote 


the welfare and the educational standard of the Boston 


As I see it, there is a corollary to this method of 
electior The man who recognizes that he has been 
hosen solely on hi ompetence, by a board that has 

played not only complete impartiality, but also a 


keen discernment of his ability, a sound appreciation of 
Pr 
the qualities he possesse both academic and administra- 


‘ d a confidence in his complete integrity, will feel 
t ustly proud to be chosen, but deeply sensible 
f the type of ser e that this school board will not 
ly expect, but will demand of him as his tenure of 

mice ¢ 
L furthe iggest that we a a body 1 full board, 
terview 4 a bod every ip] int accept hi records 
it tT tt 1 and t eting bef re this 
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Telling the Story to the Community — 


School Board Members Discuss 





Their Duties ata P.T.A. Meeting Frank K. Mosher 


Many citizens do not understand the func- 
tions of a board of education in a local school 
situation. In order to answer some of the 
questions concerning the duties and powers of 
school trustees the board of education of the 
Marion Central Rural School in Marion, N. Y., 
presented a panel discussion on the subject 
at the October, 1947, meeting of the local 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

This discussion resulted from an invitation 
to the board to participate in one of the 
regular monthly P.T.A. meetings. The Parent 
Teacher Association had selected as the theme 
for its 1947-48 program “Laying Firm 
Foundations.” The first meeting of the school 
year, which was held in September, was en- 
titled “Foundations Through Friendships” and 
was presented by members of the school 
faculty. Following the October meeting, which 
was “Functions of the Board of Education,” 
the November meeting topic was “Foundations 
Through Guidance.” Other topics planned dur- 
ing this year include, “Appreciation of the 
Arts,” “Importance of Fathers,” and “Youth 
Organizations.” 

The invitation to the board of education 
to participate was extended through its presi- 
dent. At the September meeting of the board 
the invitation was accepted and several gen- 
eral types of programs discussed. At the 
October meeting, which was held three weeks 
prior to the P.T.A. gathering it was decided 
to present a panel discussion of certain aspects 
of board duties which it was felt would be of 
general interest and value. 

The president of the board of education 
and the principal of the school met and ar- 
ranged a detailed outline of the discussion. 
The following outline was mailed to board 
members a week prior to the meeting 


P.T.A. Meeting — October 29, 1947 


T opi Know Your School—The Board of 
Education 
Theme — Building Firm Foundations 
I. THe ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SCHOOL 
a) Show chart explaining relationship of 
Board of Education to administrative 
setup 
II. THe ORGANIZATION OF THE Boarp oF Epv- 
CATION 
a) How are board members elected and by 
whom ? 
b) Number of members on the Board 
c) Term of office 
d) Compensation 
e) Composition of board—how it repre 
sents the whole district, geographically 
and otherwis« 
f) Meetings—time, place, and frequency 
III. Tae Boarp or EpUCATION AND FINANCIAI 
SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
a) The School Tax 


Supervising Principal, Marion Central Rural School, 


Marion, N. Y¥ 


How is tax list made up? 
Who supplies the assessment roll? 
How is tax rate determined? (Copies 
of property valuation sheets to be 
passed out) 

4. How are taxes collected? 

b) State Aid 
1. Resume on the working of state aid. 

(Pass out copies of work sheet) 

c) Borrowed Funds 
1. Authority of board to borrow 
2. Occasions for borrowing 
3. Sources of borrowed funds 

IV. Wat Does tHe Boarp or Epucation Do 

AT A REGULAR MEETING? 

a) Typical agenda of regular meeting — 
copies of agenda to be handed out and 
followed through as it is reviewed briefly 
to show extent and variety of problems 
facing board 

b) Emphasis on the board as a policy-mak- 
ing body and its responsibility for main- 
taining the curriculum and operation of 
the school on a firm foundation 

V. Burtpinc ProcramM 

a) Original plan for enlargement 

b) Part of program completed 

c) Portion of program incompleted because 
of war 

d) Projected plans with necessary revisions 

VI. Open Forum 

The panel was in charge of the president 
of the board who was introduced by the 
program chairman of the evening. Members of 
the board and the principal sat around a 
table just as at a regular board meeting and 
discussed informally the topics as they were 
presented by the board president 

On a blackboard in back of the table was 
an outline of the administrative organization 
of the local school. The president explained 
this briefly in his introductory remarks. 
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Administrative Organization of 
Marion Central Rural School 

Under Topic III, “The Board of Educa- 
tion and Financial Support of the School,” 
pertinent material which had been compiled 
for the use of the board at previous regular 
meetings was duplicated and copies were given 
out as they were discussed. 
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TREASURER 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


SUPERVISING 


MARION CENTRAL RURAL SCHOOL —MARION, 
NEW YORK 


1947-1948 Budget 


Receipts 

Estimated Actual 

1947-48 1946-47 
State aid . shasheteaanwe $ 97,550.00 $ 89,575.09 
(Based upon the _ various 
formulas for the apportion- 
ment of state moneys to 
Central Rural Schools) 


Real property tax .... 40,000.00 29,462.38 
Pr ee 12,866.00 
(To pay for two thirds of 
the cost of 3 new buses) 
Other sources ........ ieee 2,970.00 3,385.58 
Balance on hand..... , 11,592.19 15,173.58 
Total receipts ‘ $164,978.19 $137,596.63 
Expenditures 
General control ........... $ 2,000.00 $ 1,686.00 


(School meeting _ notices, 
clerks and treasurer’s salary, 
auditors fees, tax roll, attend- 
ance, supervisors salaries, 
other expenses of board of 
education) 


Instructional service ......... 86,250.00 71,229.94 
(Salaries of principal, super- 
visors, teachers, and secre- 
tary; textbooks, supplies 
and other expenses of in- 
struction) 
Maintenance of plant... 5,500.00 4,630.88 
(Upkeep of grounds, repair 
of buildings, repair and 
replacement of heating, light- 
ing and plumbing equipment, 
apparatus, furniture and 
other equipment) 
Operation of plant 12,578.06 10,552.64 
(Wages of janitors, fuel, 
water, light and power 
supplies used by janitors 
and =e services other than 
personal) 
Auxiliary agencies 5,250.00 5,479.14 


(Library salaries and ex- 
penses, health service salaric 
and expenses, recreation) 
Transportation l 0. Of 11,419.80 
(Salaries of drivers, gaso 
line and oil, tires and 
chains, repairs and upkeep 
parts and materials, storage 
-payments for new buses 
are made under 
outlay and insurance under 
fixed charges) 
Fixed charges 


capital 


& 400.00 6,604.16 


PRINCIPAL 


VICE PRINCIPAL 


ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 
GRADES GRADES 


BUILDING HEALTH 


ATT A 
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Organization of the Marion Central School Administration. 
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(Pensions, rent and _in- 
surance ) 

Debt service “ 
(Redemption of bonds and 
payment of interest on bonds 
and loans) 

ES nova ceadaees 
(Alterations of building and 
equipment, new equipment, 
furniture, apparatus, new li- 
brary books, and payment 
of buses) 


6,312.50 ¢ 7.5 


20,850.00 8,363.48 


Total expenditures . 
Balance ..... 


$159,340.50 $126,004.44 
5,637.69 11,592.19 


Total payments and balance $164,978.19 $137,596.63 


TAX RATE COMPUTATIONS AND COMPARISONS 


Items 1946-47 1947-48 
Valuations 


Marion No. 1.... 


Increase 


$1,955,125 $2,008,752 $53,627 


Added since 1932... 573,598 583,808 10,210 
ee $2,528,72 $2,592,560 $63,837 
Rates 
Marion No. 1...... $12.40 $16.08 $3.68 
Added since 1932... 9.07 13.19 4.12 
Computations 
Tax levy $40,000.00 
Bonds and Interest 
$4,500.00 


1,312.50 5,812.50 To be raised by 
———— - Marion No. 1 only 
$34,187.50 To be raised by 
entire district 


To be raised by entire district 
$34,187.50 divided by $2,592,560 equals $13.186 per M 
To be raised by Marion No. 1 only 
$ 5,812.50 divided by $2,008,752 equals 2.893 per M 
Total .. - ave . $16,079 
Rates proposed 
Marion No. 1 
Added since 1932 
Computation check 
Marion No, 1 
2008752 at $16.08 equals 
Added since 1932 
583808 at $13.19 equals 7,700.4 


$16.08 per M 
13.19 per M 


32,300.7 


sf 


$40,001.16 


MARION DISTRICT NO. 1 
PROPERTY VALUATION COMPARISONS 
OCTOBER, 1947 


By District Valuation Tax levy Rate 
Original districts . $2,003,752 $32,260.40 $16.10 


Added since 1932 584,577 7,716.40 13.20 
- —~ — Per cent 
Total R $2,588,329 $39,976.80 of rate of 
equali- True 
By Townships zation Value 
Marion $2,061,907 $32,430.18 83 $2,484,225 
Palmyra 192,358 3,096.96 92 209,085 
Arcadia , 144,432 1,906.50 82 176,136 
Sodus . pen 106,631 1,447.55 74 144,096 
Williamson ... 40,332 532.38 75 53,776 
Walworth .... 29,016 383.01 93 31,202 
a eer 13,653 180.22 83 16,449 
otal .. $2,588,329 $39,976.80 $3,114,969 
Per 
cent 
of Comparison 
By Types of Property Total 1946 Increase 
Farm »» $1,597,940 61.7 $1,581,840 $16,100 
Commercial 
and industrial 504,289 19.5 482,433 21,856 
Residential 486,100 18.8 464,450 21,650 
Total $2,588,329 $2,528,723 $59.606 
Compari Am't of 
By Owners over $24 n1946 Increase Tax 
W. M. Storage $ 140,600 $140,600 $2,264 
Rochester Gas & 
Electric : 75,758 62,621 $13,137 1,178 
New York 
Telephone ' $1,163 49.98 1.174 758 
Wayne County 
Produce Co 100 32,000 Sis 
Comstock Canning 30,10 1 485 
Penn. RR 27,971 4 
Marion Canning 
Cm a. ‘ 24,900 4,90 401 
Total ¢ R249? $363.564 $18 928 78 
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BOARD 


STATE AID COMPUTATION 


Teacher units 


Elementary (1-6) (7-8) 
ADA + 27 ADA = 27 
302 + 27 11 5/27 89 27 3 8/27 
Academic (9-12) 
ADA = 22 
(114) 
(allow 3 for Ist 35) 
79 + 22 6 13/22 
Amount of .6 mills on true value 
$3,055,167 XK .0006 $ 1,833 
Amount of 5 mill tax on true value 
$3,055,167 * .005 $15,275.84 
Equalization quota 
K units 45/54 & $1,500 $ 1,250 
El units 14 13/27 x 1,500 21,722 
Acad units 6 13/22 x 1,900 12,523 
$35,495 
Minus .6 mills ; ; 1,833 
$33,662 
Other quotas prior to centralization 31,660 
$65,322 
Other state aid 
Transportation quota $ 7,500 
Building quota 
Nonresident tuition 3,000 
$10,500 
5 mill tax on true value 15,276 
$25,77 
Check 
Total expenses $135,800 
Deduct other S. A. plus 5 mill 25,776 
$110,024 
Equalization quota $ 65,322 
Other state aid .. 10,500 
$ 75.822 
Special state aid. ‘ $ 11,000 
Emergency teacher aid . 9,000 
Total state aid $ 95,822 
Expenses minus $136,506 
Transportation from nonresidents 700 


The following, which is an exact copy of 
the agenda for the October meeting of the 
board, was distributed to those present and 
discussed briefly. 


MARION BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Monthly Meeting Agenda 


October 13, 1947 
Time Reports 


Monday - 7:30 p.m. 


Minutes 
Financial reports 
Bill list 

Other reports 


> WN 


Old Business 
. Handling of cafeteria funds 
Bus Joan 
Plans for October PTA meeting 


No gas pumps available 
Other business 


Ae An = 


New Business 
1. Administrative organization review 


2. Analysis of duties and responsibilities of all 
personnel 

3. New high school diploma 

4. Garage roof repair 

5. Need for early ordering of 1948-49 transporta- 
tion equipment 

6. Other 


This agenda, together with a copy of the 
minutes of the last meeting and a list of the bills 
to be presented for payment, is mailed to each 
member of the board five days prior to the date 
of the meeting. 

The president also mentioned the monthly 
objectives as established annually by the 
board. These objectives serve as a guide for 
the review of the school program and policies 
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DEFINITE BOARD OBJECTIVES 1947-1948 
July 


1. Annual reports and evaluation of year’s pro- 
gram 
2. Reorganization and planning for next year 
3. School district officer requirements 
August 


1. Duties of board of education and of indi- 
vidual trustees 

2. Transportation needs, setting up routes 

3. In-service training plans for personnel 
September 


1. School pupils and attendance enrollment and 
census reports 

2. Assessments and collection of taxes. Set up 
rates 
October 

1. Administrative organization review 

2. Analysis of duties and responsibilities of all 
personnel 
November 

1. School building — review, law and _ policies, 
determine needs 
December 

1. Tax receipts and valuation analysis 

2. Tenure regulations. Review law and policies 
January 

1. Salary schedule review — all personnel 
February 

1, Faculty appointments 
March 

1. Civil service rules and regulations 

2. Other personnel appointments 
A pril 

1. Building inspection. Plan summer main- 
tenance 


>) 


2. School curriculums and program evaluation 
May 

1. Preliminary budget 

2. State aid. Review the law 
June 

1. Annual district meeting plans. Review the 
law. 


? 


2. Calendar for next year — evaluation and re- 
view of extracurricular policies 


Throughout the entire discussion period the 
audience was urged to, and did, ask questions 
about the topics as they were presented. In 
the open forum at the end of the discussion 
the problem of responsibility for highway 
safety was brought up. This provided an 
opportunity to clarify the relationship be- 
tween the town board and the school board 
and to show the need for co-operative action 
in meeting mutual problems. 

In the social hour which followed the panel 
discussion it was evident from the comments 
as well as from direct statements made to the 
participants, that those present had a better 
understanding of the scope of the duties and 
responsibilities of the board of education. 

To evaluate objectively the effectiveness of 
this type of public relations program is dif- 
ficult. Perhaps its effectiveness might be 
measured by the increased attendance at the 
annual meeting of the voters of the school 
district and the support given to the board 


when necessary building projects are proposed. 
The Marion board of education is, however, 
convinced that this meeting provided an op- 
portunity to present to interested parents and 
teachers information with which all patrons of 
the school should be familiar. 
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San Diego Schools Achieve Equipment Goal 


Four years ago the San Diego city schools 
inaugurated a program of planned audio- 
visual equipment purchases. The purpose of 
the program was to make this type of in- 
struction available to all of the 52,000 students 
from kindergarten through junior college 
levels. 

Careful study by the district led to the 
following conclusions: 

1. Good audio-visual utilization will be 
achieved only when equipment is available 
in adequate amounts. 

2. Decentralization of equipment is essential 
to best usage. 

A program of automatic and continuous 
servicing of equipment is essential if ideal 
audio-visual conditions are to exist, and 

4. An individualized training program in 
operation with simple maintenance of equip- 
ment for all school employees should be 
offered. 

The first major phase of this schedule now 
has been completed. 

Before 1944 only three sound projectors 
were available through the Visual Instruction 
Center, and five of the junior and senior 
high schools owned machines which had been 
purchased from student body funds, or given 
to the schools by such organizations as the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

Today the city’s 51 elementary and 15 
secondary schools all are equipped with sound 
projectors. Prior to 1943 every school was 
supplied with a 16mm. silent projector, but 
with the great majority of better educational 
films being released in sound, the need for 
assignment of a combination sound and silent 
projector to every school became evident. 
During the war years it was extremely difficult 
to obtain delivery of all the equipment the 
department needed, and therefore each year 
saw Only one third of the schools receiving 
new machines. During this time seven ma- 
chines were trucked regularly in and out of 
the department as needs arose in the schools 
which had no projectors. 

Perhaps few projectors received harder and 
more continuous service than did these seven 
Victors. They stood the test well, due to 
their sturdy construction, plus regular and 


careful inspection and maintenance by the 
school district’s electric shop technicians. 
Every projector in the district receives a 


complete checkup and overhaul by this de- 
partment from two to four times a year 
depending upon the size of the school. This 
department is available always to make emer- 
gency repairs and replacements, and spare 
machines supplied by the Visual Center are 
substituted for any machine called out of 
its regular assignment for inspeotion or over- 
haul 

During the past three years special Satur- 
day morning training classes have been held 
for regular and new members of the custodial 
stafi. These men are taught the best ways of 
setting up equipment, and are given the in- 
struction and materials needed to make emer- 
gency repairs to belts, to replace burned 
San Diego, Calif., City 


Director of Instructional Aids, 
Schools 


Robert H. Bu rgert 
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Film Distribution Secretary, explaining to 


Russell E. Warren, Social Studies Instructor at San Diego 


High School, 


out projection and exciter tubes, and make 
other nontechnical adjustments. Thy have the 
responsibility for the regular and systematic 
oiling of projectors, and for housing such 
equipment as long as it is permanently as- 
signed to a given school. 

The training of teachers is without ques- 
tion the most important phase of getting an 
effective audio-visual program under way. No 


teacher will reap the full measure of the 
value of a film until she is as sure of her 
ability to operate the projector as she is 
confident of her skill with an electric egg 
beater or vacuum 
cleaner. Instruction 


in machine operation 
has many phases and 
techniques. When 
ever possible a dem- 
onstration of new 
materials or _ tech- 
niques is given at a 
school with the sug- 
gestion that those 
who have not 
learned to operate 
the machine arrange 
for a group lesson 
When three or more 
teachers make this 
request a  depart- 
ment employee goes 
to the school and 
meets the teachers 
individually, or as a 
group, before school, 
during a free period, 
lunch hour, or 
after school closes 





Robert H. Burgert 


Director of 
Aids for San Diego City at 
Schools. 


Instructional 
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how to use film catalog. 


Frequently the teacher is relieved of a teaching 
period by the principal so that she may meet 
with the group. Teachers learn not only by 
doing but also by watching others’ mistakes. In 
this way it becomes fun and has some of the 
better motivating factors that arise from com- 
petition. When only one or two teachers need 
training an appointment is made for a con- 
venient lesson at the Center. As soon as the 
teacher has had her instruction and has been 
issued a license the department sees to it that 
one or more good films are sent to her im- 
mediately so that she can put into practice 
with her class what she has learned. She is 
given no chance to forget! 

Putting a sound projector and a portable 
screen in every school building answered 
many needs at first, but the practice seemed 
to create almost as many more. Demand for 
films jumped tremendously and necessitated 
doubling the annual expenditure for films. 
Booking and scheduling became more complex 
and required improvements in cataloging 
and clerical systems. Motion picture films 
showed the possibility of slide and 35mm., 
film strips, and although every school pre- 
viously had been furnished with a lantern 
slide projector, it became obvious that a 
combination 2 by 2 and film strip projector 
would also be basic equipment for every 
school. A similar situation developed in the 
field of record and transcription players. 

With the beginning of the 1947-48 school 
year it is encouraging to look at our objectives 
and our achievements. 


Basic Equipment Objectives 
1. A sound-silent motion picture projector in 
(Concluded on page 70) 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF SCHOOL 
COST INCREASES 


SCHOOL board members who are appalled 
at the rising cost of education are inclined 
to overlook the fact that they are actually 
spending little more money in terms of the 
buying power of the dollar than they did 
in 1939 when the present inflationary situa- 
tion first showed itself in the cost of living. 
Unquestionably, the school boards in the 
local areas and the legislatures in the states 
did significant jobs in 1946 and 1947 in 
providing additional funds for raising 
teachers’ salaries and for meeting other 
current expenses of the schools. And they 
are continuing their fine work in the fact 
that the local school boards especially are 
working forward to maintain the new levels 
of expenditures. 

Lest the boards overestimate their 
achievements it is worth taking a look at 
the present situation from the economist’s 
point of view. A summary of two tables 
recently released by the state of Connecti- 
cut will serve the purpose of proving that 
the progress made is modest indeed and 
that more must be done in liberalizing ex- 
penditures if there are not to be actual 
losses. In 1940-41, Connecticut spent for 
current school expenses $28,730,000 or 
$107.77 per pupil. In 1946-47, these ex- 
penditures rose to $40,293,000 or $163.58 
per pupil. In dollars-and-cents total, this 
increase was 51.8 per cent. During the same 
period, the BLS Consumers’ Price Index, 
which in 1940-41 was 100.2, as based on 
the 1937 dollar, rose to 145.9 for the school 


year 1946-47. Thus in terms of actual 
buying power the current expense of 
$107.55 in 1940-41 rose to $112.12 in 


1946-47. This was a true increase of only 
4.2 per cent. Connecticut’s splendid effort is 
in this perspective in danger of suffering an 
“actual reduction in the salaries of teachers, 
etc., if the radical rises in living costs 
which occurred since July, 1947, continue 
to persist or even to grow. 

The N.E.A. study of the  teacher’s 
economic situation as of September, 1947, 
bears out the facts of the Connecticut situa- 
tion. The 1947-48 minimum salary of $2,- 
500 prevalent in many cities, and used by 
the N.E.A. Research as an illustration, was 
worth only $1,526 in September, 1947, as 
based on the 1935-39 BLS Consumers’ 





Index of 100. In September, 1947, a super- 
intendent’s salary of $7,000 was worth only 
$4,274 in prewar value; a principal’s salary 
of $5,000 was only $3,050; and a rural 
teacher’s $2,000 bought only $1,221 worth. 
The salaries of school personnel is by no 
means excessive; they have not grown in 
proportion to wages in other economic 
groups, or to the incomes of the professions. 

The financial problems of school boards 
are more pressing in 1948 than they have 
since the depression. Too many 
boards, it is to be feared, have not con- 
sidered the early necessity of plant expan- 
sion and replacement the very neglect of 
which will necessitate heavy outlays. Ade- 
quate tax income deserves to be put in the 
forefront of all administrative planning for 
the school year 1948-49. 


been 


SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERSHIP 
AND SELF-INTEREST 


THE membership of the board of educa- 
tion, as exemplified in American commu- 
nities, records in the main the names of 
men and women active in business and the 
professions. There is the merchant and 
manufacturer, the banker, the lawyer, the 
doctor and dentist. All bring to the service 
of their task the experience and judgment 
gained in their vocations and contacts in 
life. 

Questions are sometimes raised concern- 
ing the motives which actuate a citizen to 
accept a board-of-education membership. 
It is self-interest that prompts a man to 
assume a public duty or is it the unselfish 
desire to render a service to the community, 
to society? The true answer unquestion- 
ably is that the average citizen aims to 
give the best of himself without compensa- 
tion. Hence, the real question is whether 
in accepting public service, self-interest can 
really be avoided? 

The banker who serves as a member of 
a board of education cannot refuse the 
patronage extended to him by members 
of the school staff. The merchant who is 
also a board member cannot refuse to sell 
goods to a school teacher. Neither can the 
lawyer on the board refuse to accept a 
client who happens to be attached to the 
school system. Likewise, the doctor or 
dentist cannot refuse to treat a patient who 
happens to be employed in the school 
system. 

[t has been said quite rightly that school 
board members “are not and should not be 
required to retire from business upon tak- 
ing membership on the board.” They can- 
not be criticized “for carrying on their 
legitimate business or profession, even if 
teachers should voluntarily become cus- 
tomers, or seek to avail themselves of their 
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professional services, the same as any other 
members of the community.” 

The board member who is in business 
has a responsibility to himself and to the 
schools to do nothing which can in any 
manner be interpreted as a special solicita- 
tion of patronage on the part of school 
employees. If he does anything which can 
be interpreted as pressure or favoritism 
or which may result at long length in in- 
timidation, he deserves not only to be 
criticized — he should be exposed and com- 
pelled to resign. 

In this aspect of his public service, the 
board member cannot altogether escape 
some suspicion and even criticism. This 
will come from the weak teacher or prin- 
cipal who extends her business to the 
member in the hope of getting his support 
in escaping a deserved reprimand or in 
obtaining a desired promotion. Such a 
school employee will not hesitate to induce 
his friends to share his disappointment by 
casting suspicion on a board member. One 
or two experiences will suggest means for 
avoiding this type of nuisance. 

It cannot be repeated too often that the 
board member must not, by word or deed, 
solicit school patronage. In some cities 
which have an unfortunate political situa- 
tion and a history of more or less open 
examples of. self-interest, it may even be 
necessary for a board member to make it 
known that he is completely indifferent to 
business from school employees. 


ARE WE GOING TOO FAR? 

A DIVISION of the N.E.A. is working 
hard to improve teacher tenure and aca- 
demic freedom and to eliminate from the 
several state laws and from the local prac- 
tices of boards of education any and all 
policies which interfere with the perma- 
nence of the teacher in his position and 
with his freedom of action as a citizen, as a 
teacher, and generally as a professional 
person. 

Unquestionably, the effort has a sound 
historic background and is based on numer- 
ous experiences and observations. Local 
school teachers have been hampered by 
politics, by pressure groups, and by other 
situations interfering with their freedom, 
their peace of mind, and reasonable tenure. 
While the teachers have been harmed by 
these situations, the larger losers have been 
the communities and their children for 
whom the schools exist. 

It would seem to us that the present 
effort goes beyond necessary legal controls 
and will result in as much harm as good. 
The whole teacher situation will not be 
benefited if school boards are prevented 
from freely using their judgment in dis- 
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missing or transferring teachers, or demot- 
ing them, as the case may require. There 
can be no value in keeping a teacher or a 
school executive in his position if his mental 
attitudes and his repeated acts cause a 
considerable amount of opposition and an- 
tagonism. A superintendent of schools 
must have freedom to make changes and 
even to dismiss teachers, who are not mov- 
ing forward but who are at a standstill, 
which really means falling back in their 
ability to do the job. 


SCHOOLS AND LOCAL BUSINESS 
THE school has important economic sig- 
nificance in the local community. This fact 
has been recognized for so many years it 
hardly deserves repetition were it not for 
the fact that most school boards, in the 
rush of routine, have completely forgotten 
the fact and never capitalize on it in their 
community relations. It could be proved 
that ultimately the school is not an expense 
but a necessary investment that is returned 
in each succeeding generation; it is an 
institution without which our Republic 
cannot renew itself. 

For the present discussion it should be 
said that the school is a large business en- 
terprise that receives and disburses a larger 
amount of money than most private cor- 
porations in the community. Its payroll is 
75 per cent or more of the total school 
funds received, and this money goes back 
into the local circulation. When the school 
board pays its teachers and supervisory 
employees generous salaries, it simply 
means that the group has more funds to 
put back into the hands of those with 
whom they deal, and to really cause a 
higher standard of living. 

Of the other outlays, a very small per- 
centage goes out of the local community in 
the form of book and supply purchases and 
debt service. The is an excellent 
customer of the local fuel merchant, sta- 
tioner, grocer, paint dealer, lumberman, etc. 

The schools more than any other depart- 
ment of local government have in their 
control the upbuilding and future economic 
life of a community. Trade and technical 
schools and work programs, as well as vo- 
cational guidance and commercial studies, 
are best appreciated by business and labor 
for their direct economic influence. It is in 
the total service that the schools give to the 
economically underprivileged quite as much 
as to the middle class that the deep social 
and economic influence of education is 
exerted 


school 


e — 

Who is educated? It is the person who feels 
the moral obligation to be intelligent in his 
choices, who realizes that the basic evil of the 
day is the closed mind, who realizes that the 
world can survive only if the avenues of com- 
munication are kept open and made use of.— 
E lgar Dale. 
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Secondary Education for Our Times — 





Word From Washington 


Elaine Exton 


“The times are big with tidings!” this ob- 
servation uttered by Robert Southey, the 
English poet, more than a century ago, is 
apt today, although the challenges of his time 
and ours are different. Writing on “The Aims 
of Education” in the January, 1948, Ladies 
Home Journal, Dr. Christian Gauss, Dean 
Emeritus of the College, Princeton University, 
declares: “The greatest service which educa- 
tion can render to any generation is to make 
clearer to it the nature of the emerging chal- 
lenge to which it must respond.” He sees the 
alteration of the ratio of men to power 
through “the recent discovery that we can 
transform matter into energy by splitting the 
atom” as a new challenge “which our history 
is now presenting to us” and believes that to 
meet it “we must make democracy work and 
reduce the tensions in our own country and 
throughout the world.” 

Calling attention to another reality of our 
times, the report of President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education avers: “The need 
for maintaining our democracy at peace with 
the rest of the world has compelled our initia- 
tive in the formation of the United Nations, 
and America’s role in this and other agencies 
of international co-operation requires of our 
citizens a knowledge of other peoples — of 
their political and economic systems, their 
social and cultural institutions — such as has 
not hitherto been so urgent.’ 


Schools for Today’s World 


An editorial 
Literature for August 18, 


Review of 


Norman 


in the Saturday 


1945, by 





Cousins bears the arresting title “Modern Man 
Is Obsolete.” Holding that modern man “has 
exalted change in everything but himself” and 
“has leaped centuries ahead in inventing a new 
world to live in,” the article asserts “he knows 
little or nothing about his own part in that 
world.” Preparing modern man to live satisfy- 
ingly and effectively as a person, a citizen, and 
a worker is the challenge of our fast-moving 
age to education. The degree of progress that 
school administrators make in tailoring edu- 
cational practices to meet the crucial needs 
of our times and of all youth may tip the 
scales in favor of civilization or disaster. 

In recent decades the spectacular rise in high 
school attendance has been a factor in democ- 
ratizing secondary education and in spurring 
efforts to adjust curriculums to the needs of 
all youth of high school age. According to Dr. 
James B. Conant’s dramatic statement of this 
phenomenon “between 1870 and 1940, the 
entire population (in this country) increased 
about threefold but the number of students 
in the secondary schools went up ninety times.” 
U. S. Office of Education figures show that 
while only one out of every 91 public school 
children was going to high school in 1880, the 
ratio had risen to one out of every four 
students in 1940 when public high school en- 
rollments reached a peak of 6,600,000 pupils. 
Moreover, whereas in 1900 only 11 per cent 
of the nation’s youth between the ages of 14 
through 17 were in secondary schools, in 
1940 73.3 per cent were so enrolled. 

The movement to pattern education to keep 
pace with today’s world has gained momentum 
in recent years from pronouncements of lead- 
ing educational bodies. It is anticipated that 
impetus for further action will come from the 
work of the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth recently appointed by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Task of the Commission on Life 

Adjustment Education for Youth 
In announcing the creation of a Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for Youth’ to 
advise the nation’s high schools on programs 
to accelerate and expand the effectiveness of 
endeavors to meet the educational needs of 
all youth of secondary school age, Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, recently stated: “Too many of our 


The events leading up to the creation of this national 
Commission and an analysis of problems and changes 
challenging American secondary education in developing 
“programs of instruction that will have greater value, 
meaning, and appeal to more of the youth of high school 
age’’ are mmarized in the Bulletin Every Youth in High 
School Life Adjustment Education for Each. Mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained free 1 request from the 
Division of Secondary Education of the lt S. Office of 
Education, Washingtor ma & while the limited 

l in printed 


supply lasts. The publication will be available 
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young people are receiving an obsolete educa- 
tion in the high schools. Evidence mounting 
rapidly since the war shows that our secondary 
education prepares young people for colleges 
and for the skilled trades. But it is not ade- 
quate for the vast multitude of our youth who 
are destined for the numerous occupations that 
do not require a long period of specific train- 
ing but do require an extensive period of 
general education.” 

The Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth? bears an advisory relation- 
ship to the U. S. Office of Education and 
works through a U. S. Office of Education 
steering committee composed of Galen Jones, 
Director of Secondary Education; Raymond 
W. Gregory, Assistant Commissioner for Vo- 
cational Education; and John Dale Russell, 
Director of Higher Education. It will attempt 
to provide co-ordinating leadership for achiev- 
ing the ideal of appropriate universal second- 
ary education so long a goal of American 
educational leaders. To this end it will 
(1) promote co-operative research bearing on 
its problems, (2) disseminate information to 
attain its program, and (3) foster active im- 
plementation at state and local levels of more 
efficient and effective youth education. 

Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent of 
Schools of Yonkers, N. Y., and the Chairman 
of the Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth, reminds that “in the 
achievement of its aim the Commission calls 
for the widest possible co-operative action 
within every school community.” He says “it 
visualizes programs of action at state and local 
education levels which should result in the 
assembling of facts, techniques, procedures, 
and ways of getting useful information which 
can be made available across the nation” and 
points out that “this will doubtless involve 
more careful analyses than we have had in 
the past of why youth leave high school 
before graduation.” 

U. S. Office of Education statistics for 
1943-44 reveal the disturbing fact that only 
about 47 per cent of the youth who enter 
high school remain to graduate. According to 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, in 1947 about 
1,600,000 young people, or 19 per cent of 
American boys and girls of secondary-school 
age, were not attending any kind of school 
and more than two thirds of the 18- and 
19-year-old youths were not in school. Almost 

*The members of the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth and the organizations they represent 


are: American Associati of Junior Colleges, Charles § 
Wilkins, President, A. & M. College, Magnolia, Ark 


American Association of School Administrators, Benjamin 
C. Willis, Superintendent of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y 

American Vocational Association, J. C. Wright, Washing 
ton, D. C.; National Association of High-School Super 
isors and Directors of Secondary Education, Paul D 
Collier, Bureau of Youth Services, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Conr National Association of Sex 

ondary-School Principal Frat L. Bacor Principal 
Evanston Township H School, Evanston, Ill National 
Association of State Directors for Vocational Education 
M. D. Mobley, Ge 


rgia State Department of Education 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Rev. Bernardine 
Myers, President, Secondary-School Department, National 
Catholic Educational Association, Fenwick High School 
Oak Park, Ill.; National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Dean M. Schweickhard, Commissioner of Educa 
tion, St. Paul, Minn.; National Education Association. 
Marcella Lawler, State Department of Education, Olym- 
pia, Wash. 
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17,000,000 men and women over 19 years of 
age in 1947 had stopped their schooling at the 
sixth grade or less. Local school administrators 
may wish to check the holding power of their 
own school systems against these national 
figures to assay whether they are reaching boys 
and girls long enough to meet their life needs. 


Implications for High Schools in Recom- 
mendations of President Truman’s 
Commission on Higher Education 

The philosophy and findings presented in 
the foregoing material are buttressed by the 
conclusions of President Truman’s Commission 
on Higher Education* whose six-volume report, 
Higher Education for American Democracy,‘ 
has just been released. 

From among the principal goals for higher 
education which should come first to meet the 
needs of the times, the President’s Commission 
has selected these three: (1) education for a 
fuller realization of democracy in every phase 
of living; (2) education directly and explicitly 
for international understanding and co-opera- 
tion; (3) education for the application. of 
creative imagination and trained intelligence 
to the solution of social problems and to the 
administration of public affairs. It is the Com- 
mission’s hope that these three emphases will 
be reflected in the preparation programs high 
schools offer. 

The recommendation of the Commission on 
Higher Education that may have the biggest 
impact on the nation’s secondary schools is its 
proposal that public school systems be ex- 
tended upward to include college level instruc- 
tion in the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. 
The Commission urges “that all states which 
have not already done so enact permissive 
legislation under which communities would be 
authorized to extend their public school 
systems through the fourteenth year” and 
suggests that where such permissive legis- 
lation already exists, local school authorities 
in municipalities and counties that meet the 
specifications prescribed in the law give most 
careful consideration to establishing tuition- 
free community colleges as a part of their 
school systems. 

Retaining the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years as a part of higher education and de- 
veloping a comprehensive program for those 
years under the jurisdiction of the higher 
education authorities of the state is offered 
as an alternative plan. The Commission cites 
the rapid development of off-campus centers 


The members of President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education are: Sarah G. Blanding, O. C. Car- 
nichael, Arthur H. Compton, Henry A. Dixon, Milton $ 
Eisenhower, John R. Emens, Alvin C. Eurich, Douglas S 
Freeman, Algo D. Henderson, Msgr. Frederick T. Hoch- 
walt, Lewis W. Jones, Horace M. Kallen, Fred J. Kelly, 
Murray D. Lincoln, T. R. McConnell, Earl J. McGrath, 
Martin R. P. McGuire, Agnes Meyer (Mrs. Eugene), 
Harry K. Newburn, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, F. D 
Patterson, Mark Starr, George D. Stoddard, Harold H 
Swift, Ordway Tead, Goodrich C. White, Rabbi Stephen S 
Wise. Francis J. Brown served as Executive Secretary 
A. B. Bonds, Jr., as Assistant Executive Secretary. 

*On sale at the Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: Vol. I, 
Establishing the Goals, 40 cents; Vol. II, Equalizing and 
Expanding Individual Opportunity, 35 cents; Vol. III, 
Organizing Higher Education, 30 cents; Vol. IV, Staffing 
Higher Education, 25 cents; Vol. V, Financing Higher 


Education, 25 cents; Vol. VI, Resource Data 
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as branches of a state or private university as 
evidence of the strength of this movement. 

Calling attention to the fact that many 
high school students are unable to remain in 
school because of expenses for supplies, board 
and room, and other living costs, President 
Truman’s Commission asserts that “the time 
has come to provide financial assistance to 
competent students in the tenth through four- 
teenth grades who would not be able to con- 
tinue their education without such assistance” 
and comments that “only in this way can we 
counteract the effect of family incomes so 
low that even tuition-free schooling is a 
financial impossibility for their children.” 

In the Commission’s view “the diminishing 
of the number of new veteran enrollees will 
gradually enable the normal flow of secondary 
school graduates into college to be resumed 
at a rate higher than the prewar level.” The 
report attributes this increased flow of high 
school graduates to many factors, including 
population increases, and concludes: “It is thus 
advisable that new provisions to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities be initiated in 1948-49.” 

The plans of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education envisage a large scale na- 
tional program of federal scholarships ranging 
up to $800 per person per academic year for 
at least 20 per cent of all able, undergraduate, 
nonveteran students who could not continue 
their education without such assistance and of 
federal fellowships for qualified graduate stu- 
dents consisting of individual grants of $1,500 
a year. A federal appropriation of $135,000,000 
for the academic year 1948-49 is recommended 
to provide grants-in-aid assistance to some 
300,000 undergraduate and some 10,000 grad- 
uate students. A progressively increasing 
5-year program is submitted, with re-examina- 
tion suggested by 1953 in order to determine 
its adequacy in the light of future national 
needs. 

The Commission on Higher Education be- 
lieves that in 1960 a minimum of 4,600,000 
young people should be enrolled in nonprofit 
institutions for education beyond the tradi- 
tional twelfth grade and advocates that “of this 
total number, 2,500,000 should be in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades (junior college 
level).” In the fall of 1947, approximately 
2,338,000 students were enrolled in institutions 
of higher education in this country, including 
162,318 undergraduates attending public junior 
colleges, according to information from the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

a aiealiinaat sien 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 

During the month of January, 1948, school 
bonds in the amount of $40,341,000 were sold. 
The average yield of first rate municipal bonds 
as of February 1, was 2.40 per cent. The largest 
sales were made in California, $23,606,000; New 
York, $4,985,000; Texas, $2,892,000; Ohio, 
$1,910,000. 

During the same month, short-term paper for 
tax anticipation, refunding, and similar purposes 
was sold for $29,723,500. Of this, $25,900,000 
was sold in Illinois. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONTRACTS 
During January, 1948, Dodge reported contracts 
let in 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains for 
195 educational buildings, at a contract cost of 
$58,685,000. 
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The A.A.S.A. at Atlantic City 


The theme of the 74th Annual Convention 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, held in Atlantic City from Feb- 
ruary 21 to 26, was a fortunate one, and 
President Herold Hunt of Chicago built around 
it a program of broad significance. In every 
general session and in the numerous discussion 
groups and the meetings of the Allied N.E.A. 
departments, “The Expanding Role of Educa- 
tion” was emphasized as contributing to the 
part which America is to play during the next 
decades in international affairs, in European 
and Asiatic reconstruction, in securing and 
maintaining the peace, and in building up our 
own international democratic institutions 
through the moral, intellectual, and economic 
improvement of the individual and the safe- 
guarding of his personal worth. The conven- 
tion, which brought together nearly 15,000 ad- 
ministrators and experts in special fields of 
educational work, heard papers on every aspect 
of international relations, ranging from our 
expanding international tasks, discussed by 
Congressman Walter H. Judd of Minnesota, to 
our stake in Germany’s reconstruction, pre- 
sented by a cultural adviser to the military 
governor of Germany, Dr. Herman B. Wells, 
and measures for military security, urged by 
General Omar N. Bradley. 

Federal aid to education, without federal 
control, was widely discussed as a forerunner 
of the 1948 campaign for the passage of Sen- 
ator Taft’s bill, S.472. In a minor way, the 
overpowering needs for financing additions to 
the local school plants suggested to some 
speakers the value of federal subsidies for 
school building construction. 

Boards of education and the value of their 
unselfish services received greater attention 
than has been given by the superintendents in 
many years past. Dr. D. J. Rose, president of 
the National School Boards Association, must 
be credited for drawing attention in his address 
at the Monday morning general session to the 
keen understanding of educational purposes 
and problems and the devotion to the cause of 
the children which the boards the country over 
exercise in their work. 


Vast Array of Topics 


Among the vast array of topics discussed 
the lessons of war training and G.I. education, 
the extension of education into the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years, the reorganization of the 
rural school districts, universal compulsory mili- 
tary service, the reorganization of the high 
school to meet the needs of all the children — 


these major concerns of superintendents re- 
ceived wide attention. Teachers’ salary diffi- 
culties were barely touched upon, even though 


the news of the Minneapolis teachers’ strike 
and the courageous stand of President-elect 
Goslin spread rapidly through the hotel lobbies. 
Teacher recruitment seems to be more a worry 


of the school boards than of the superintend- 
ents if the references to this problem were a 
measure of administrative concern 

In one field, religious education, the conven- 
tion theme of the expanding role of education 
faltered. The subject was pushed into the con- 
sciousness of the meeting by the increasing 


numbers of schools which have accepted the 


released time plan and the Illinois case pend- 
ing in the U. S. Supreme Court received only 
unsympathetic consideration. 

The management of the convention by Sec- 
retary McClure, Manager Allan, and Publicity 
Director Farley was superb. Hotel, exhibit, and 
hall facilities were completely adequate. 

At the Sunday night session Dr. Walter H. 
Judd, member of Congress from Minnesota, 
speaking on “America’s Expanding International 
Role,” argued that as the leading democratic 
nation, we must unify the two political, economic, 
and ideological worlds into one world and we 
must do this not by conquest, but by agreement. 
We must convince Russia and all the peoples that 
it is to the best advantage of all to work together 
for the solution of the problems of the world. 

Dr. John K. Norton, New York, in discussing 
“Education: A World Casualty,” argued that there 
are two great duties which educational leadership 
must face to restore education: First, education 
must be restored to all its prewar status. The 
plain fact is that the schools are still one of the 
war casualties. School board funds now are less 
able to buy what it takes to finance good schools 
than they were before the war. A recent nation- 
wide investigation reveals that the school dollar 
is now an 80 cent dollar as compared with a 100 
per cent dollar before the war. Second, there lies 
ahead the greater task of developing education of 
a quality adequate to the demands of an atomic 
age. The second half of this century will place 
heavy and complex burdens on all citizens. 


School Boards Recognized 


For the first time in a quarter century school 
boards are recognized on the program of the 
A.AS.A. Dr. David J. Rose, president of the 
National Council of School Boards Associations, 
Goldsboro, N. C., addressed the Monday morning 
general session on the subject, “Appraisal of the 
Schools: The School Board’s Opportunities.” 
Superintendents, school boards, and parents, he 
said, are all allies for attaining the common goal 
of the welfare of the child. They constitute the 
sides of a great equilateral triangle surrounding 
the child and each must uphold its side. Among 
the present needs of the children which deserve 
consideration are the betterment of health educa- 
tion, international education for the development 
of peace, and a long-range program of educational 
betterment which will result in the development 
of a Christian personality in all children, ability 
to live together, social welfare, and manual dex- 
terity in a useful occupation. 

“A Job With Youth” presented by James L. 
Ellenwood, secretary of the New York State 
Y.M.C.A., suggested wittily that the parent asks 
that the school develop in each child (1) intel- 
ligence which will result in ability to handle one- 
self in any situation; (2) get-up-and-get, which 
implies creativeness, enterprise, and energy to do 
better for oneself; (3) conscientiousness, or judg- 
ment of right and wrong and determination to 
follow judgment of the right. 

Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, in appraising the “Com- 
mon Purposes of the Newspapers and Schools,” 
urged that both must think beyond the sterile 
materialism of the century past and help us realize 
the value of our heritage, and the invincible 
brotherhood of man, the infinite significance of 
every individual man, woman, and_ child. 
“Through the press and the school, we must 
awaken the western world to the revolutionary 
spiritual power which lies in our hands. When we 
shake off the grip of this century of materialism 

-and I believe we are beginning to shake it off 
because we have to — we will use our magnificent 
tools for salvation instead of suicide. Awakening 
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to our heritage and its dynamic usability will not 
come with a thunderclap. It will come every day 
in some human consciousness.” ; 

On Monday evening General Omar N. Bradley, 
U. S. Chief of Staff, urged support of the United 
Nations, the establishment of universal military 
training, and reconstruction of Europe and Asia, 
and “Do not give comfort to nations who would 
risk aggression. The best assurance against another 
war is a measure of universal subordination of ab- 


solute sovereignty to a community of nations,” 
he said. 


The Tuesday General Sessions 


The first of the convention’s heavy guns for 
additional funds for education was fired Tuesday 
morning when Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, speaking on “Education — An In- 
vestment in People,” declared that six million 
American children are being cheated out of their 
birthright. In October, 1945, he noted, only 24,- 
500,000 children out of 30,500,000, between 5 and 
19 years of age, were enrolled in school because 
basically the parents or the communities or the 
states lacked money to send them. Federal aid is es- 
sential to help make equality of education a reality 
all over the country —overcoming economic, 
racial, and regional discrimination. The double 
burden of separate schools for Negroes and whites 
in the South, he declared to be wasteful. It is 
simply unthinkable, he concluded, that the people 
cannot resolve these differences in the interests of 
the children. 

Because they understand and appreciate good 
teaching superintendents of schools became en- 
thusiastic over a clever demonstration of a gen- 
uinely adequate new method and new aids. On 
Wednesday morning the Association enjoyed the 
use of 16mm. sound film and related materials in 
a junior high school social studies class. The com- 
petent leader was Dr. W. A. Wittich, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Dr. Lyman Bryson, of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, followed with an 
evaluation of radio, motion pictures, and other 
instructional tools which are so rapidly revolu- 
tionizing the atmosphere of the classroom. 

At the annual show of the Associated Exhibi- 
tors, Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, received the American Educa- 
tion Award for 1948 in recognition of his 
outstanding service in making business aware of 
its stake in education and in securing co-operation 
of industry and business in the better support 
of the schools. 

At the Thursday morning session Pearl S. Buck 
urged international co-operation as a consequence 
of a “World View” to be developed through edu- 
cation. Columnist Marquis Childs declared that 
‘‘America must choose” whether it will help 
Europe recover or lose its prestige by failing to 
accept more socialization of public services and of 
industry in the European countries 


The Discussion Groups 

As in previous years the most practical and 
helpful sessions of the convention were the 36 
afternoon Discussion Groups in which problems 
ranging from the Armed Services Program to work 
experience were presented by specialists and 
threshed out by panels of interrogators. School 
board and superintendency relations received 
helpful attention at a meeting led by Supt. N. D 
McCombs, Des Moines; Supt. John L. Bracken, 
Clayton, Mo.; and School Board Member D. J. 
Rose, Goldsboro, N. C. 

The relation of teachers’ salaries to competence 
were debated by Supt. Alonzo G. Grace, of Con- 
necticut, who favored merit rating, and Supt. 
Earl Hanson, Rock Island, Ill., who opposed it. A 
well-attended group meeting discussed the legality 
and the pros and cons of Religious Instruction in 
Public Schools with emphasis on the cons. Prof. 
F. Ernest Johnson, of Teachers College, reflected 
the opinions of the Committee on Religion and 
Education of the American Council on Education 
which last year issued a bulletin favoring religion 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Desk-carving should be a lost art 


Even if freehand work with a jackknife isn’t 
a lost art, it should be. For desk-carving was a 
symptom of boredom—and today’s teaching 
methods are geared to take boredom out of the 
classroom. Designing school furniture with 
the flexibility to meet the needs of modern 
programs is a major objective with us. 


ite Ko WN. DS nese 


PRESIDENT 


STUDY-TOP CHAIR UNIT S 501 STBR 


@ Correct relation of seat to study top permanently assured 


@ Light, but rugged 


@ Specially designed tubular bookrack 






































Thanks to Heywood- 
Wakefield welded tubular 
steel construction, this unit 
is light enough to be easily 
moved as activity or study 
groupings change with the 
day’s program. Yet its one- 
piece construction encour- 
ages good posture at all 
times. Tubular elements are 
finished in durable enamel, 
and glides of special de- 
sign permit smooth move- 
ment without scratching 
the floor. Bookrack may be 
omitted if desired. Write 
today for our illustrated 
booklet showing other 
available pieces. Heywood- 
Wakefield School Furniture 
Division, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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as a factor in American culture and a needed ele- 
ment in education. Madaline K. Remmlein of the 
N.E.A. Research Division, summarized some of the 
court decisions in the field of the public schools 
and religion. 


School Building Construction 

Frequent references made in various addresses 
to the current shortages of school facilities and 
the excessive cost of present-day construction, re- 
flected the concern of school executives for solving 
the school plant problems caused by the stoppage 
of school construction during and since the war. 
An exhibit of plans of nearly fifty schoolhouses, 
contemplated or recenty constructed, reflected the 
radical changes which are being made in class- 
room plan, exterior design, materials and general 
plan —all intended to meet the postwar educa- 
tional programs. The Department of Secondary 
School Principals heard Dr. Ray L. Hamon, of 
the U. S. Office of Education, discuss “School 
Plant Essentials for a Functional Program”; Dr. 
John H. Herrick, Ohio State University, speak on 
“The Development of Educational Specifications 
in Planning a Secondary School Plant.” 

In a Wednesday discussion group Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, New York, described the causes of 
present high building costs. He summarized these: 
Throughout the country, and my recent contacts 
have extended from New York to San Francisco 
with many intermediate school systems, the present 
high levels of school building costs are expected to 
recede this year only partially, in fact slightly, 
compared with the increase over the 1939-40 con- 
ditions. The reasons for no great drop are briefly: 
(a) the persistent demand for building materials 
in all of man’s activities; (b) the insistence by 
labor upon the maintenance of their wage levels; 
(c) the fact that during this present Presidential 
election year, an attack from political quarters will 
not be vehement; (d) the building needs have ab- 
sorbed the available planning services; (e) the 
contracting firms have plenty to do and can 
choose their jobs. 

At a discussion meeting, Supt. W. T. White, 
Dallas, Tex., declared “the schools of America are 
ten years behind in their building. With the in- 
creased birth rate resulting from the war years 
we are on the threshold of the largest school at- 
tendance in the elementary grades in the history 
of the country. Such a condition requires a rapid 
catching up with present housing needs plus the 
educational space which will be required to house 
the war babies.” 

Asst. Supt. John W. Lewis, of Baltimore, in 
discussing the “Planning of the School Building 
Program,” said: “The greatest obstacle in planning 
satisfactory school buildings lies in the fact that 
school administrators are seldom able to give the 
architect adequate, specific information on what is 
desired. The school administrator should give the 
architect full information on space requirements, 
interrelationship of units, standards for lighting, 
heating, and ventilation, and plumbing, layouts of 
equipment, provisions for clothing, details regard- 
ing all facilities needed including storage, me- 
chanical, electrical, and other service systems, 
schedules of finishes and materials in the light of 
maintenance and operation experience. If a school 
system cannot supply this information a qualified 
educational consultant will be a good investment. 
Only as the architect has adequate information as 
to requirements can he develop proper plans and 
specifications.” 

The Resolutions 

The resolutions emphasized (1) the preservation 
of democracy through public education and the 
obligation to teach the rights, privileges, and re 
sponsibilities under the American constitutional 
sytem; (2) the necessity of adequate preparedness 
for national security; (3) the teaching of world 
understan ‘ing made necessary by recent social, 
economic, and scientific changes and achievement 
(4) the need of charter changes to make the 
United Nations effective; (5) the continued sup- 
port of UNESCO to bring the aids of science, 
culture, and education to bear on the problems 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS COMPLETE AND INFORMATIVE 


The 279 exhibits at the A.A.S.A. convention oc- 
cupied a floor area of 90,000 square feet. They 
represented the most complete showing of build- 
ing materials, equipment, and education aids yet 
seen at this annual meeting. Many superintendents 
of schools, with one of their school board mem- 
bers or with their complete board membership, 
took advantage of the opportunity to make com- 
parisons between competitive materials used in 
school construction or education. 





Paul G. Hoffman 


Recipient of American Education 
Award 1948. 


Thousands of school administrators continuously 
visited the exhibits throughout the convention, 
seeking buying and product information indicating 
they are now ready to undertake a buying pro- 
gram. The new school building and expansion 
programs facing school administrators involve the 
purchase of millions of dollars’ worth of equip- 
ment and supplies. It was a great privilege to 
examine and have demonstrated by experts, the 
most advanced designs and construction of the 
tools of education at this critical period. 

The exhibit of the Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company was turned into a classroom with stu- 
dents furnished by the Commercial Club of the At- 
lantic City High School. Eight students were 
equipped with accounting machines on school 
desks and the lesson presented as it would have 
been presented in a regular classroom. 

The first showing of the “Ten-Twenty Balance- 
Posture Desk” by the American Seating Company, 
was enthusiastically received. This new com- 
bination desk and chair is an outstanding achieve- 


ment in healthful and better working posture for 
pupils. It is a universal desk with a top quickly 
and easily adjustable to positions of 20 degrees, 
10 degrees, and level. The seat has front to back 
and revolving adjustments. Its natural finish re- 
lieves eye fatigue by reducing the brightness ratio 
between the desk top and white paper worked 
upon. The light reflection achieved is between 35 
per cent and 50 per cent, whereas the older 
“school brown” finish had a 12 per cent to 13 per 
cent reflectance. 

Emphasis on light reflection for more pleasant 
classroom atmosphere, as well as sightsaving, was 
shown by the light colored school furniture at 
several exhibits and the number of light colored 
wall writing boards displayed. The offering of 
lighter shades of green, white, and cream colors 
with chalk or soap crayons for chalkboards were 
offered as substitutes for the standard blackboards, 
School boards, architects, and superintendents of 
schsols will consider these offerings and their 
suggested advantages. 

The exhibits on unit ventilation, an accepted 
method of heat and ventilation control] for better 
schoolroom health and comfort, were of especial 
interest. The newly designed unit ventilator of the 
Herman Nelson Corporation, with their new steel 
cabinets and shelves flanking the heating unit, as 
well as the unit ventilator with cabinets, displayed 
by John J. Nesbitt Company, are sure to receive 
serious consideration from all schoolhouse archi- 
tects, school boards, and school administraters 
with a building program. 

The advances made in the use of audio and 
visual aids were clearly demonstrated at over 60 
exhibits of projectors, slides, sound or receiving 
systems, sight measurement devices, hearing aids, 
films and slides, as well as records to improve the 
auditory approach to successful teaching. The in- 
creased interest in the use of audio-visual aids on 
all levels of instruction, based upon the satisfactory 
results obtained through their use in education, 
deserves the close attention of all educators. 

Next to the teacher, the textbook is recognized 
as the most important part of education. The 
important contribution of the publishers to edu- 
cation was shown by their exhibits, which ac- 
counted for more than 42 per cent of nearly 300 
exhibits. They offered school administrators the 
answer to their textbook and periodical problems 
with many new books in practically all subjects 
for all grades. 

The school building exhibit, occupying more 
than 2000 square feet of wall space, was presented 
under the auspices of the 1949 Yearbook Commis- 
sion of the A.A.S.A. It was planned to show a 
wide diversity of planning practice in school 
building in the United States. An international 
scope was given to the exhibit by including school 
plans from Argentina, Sweden, Australia, England, 
and Canada. Thousands of school administrators 
who visited this school building exhibit solved one 
or more of their building problems. New products 
exhibited for the first time and not mentioned in 
the brief report will be announced in future issues 
of the JoURNAL. 





of world peace; (6) the advantages of teacher 
exchange; (7) the betterment of education in oc- 
cupied countries for the promotion of the demo- 
cratic way of life; (8) the right use of atomic 
energy; (9) the conservation of natural resources; 
(10) the establishment of a minimum salary for 
teachers of $2,400 and increased maximums; (11) 
minimum preparation of four years of teacher 
training; (12) co-operative planning by teachers 
and administrators and the development of strong 
professional organizations; (13) the need of a 
continuous program of education through grade 
14; (14) the wider use of educational programs 
and the condemnation of crime production for 
children; (15) the more efficient organization of 
school districts; (16) the use of public funds for 


public schools only; (17) prompt enactment of 
Bill S.472 for federal aid to education; (18) the 
establishment of a national board of education 
and the independence and financial adequacy of 
the U. S. Office of Education; (19) the endorse- 
ment of the A.A.S.A. platform of 1947; (20) ex- 
pressions of thanks to officers, the press, the 
exhibitors 

The convention expressed its appreciation of 
and concern for boards of education in this 
language: 

“We recognize that men and women who serve 
on boards of education render a most important 
public service. The time and energy they devote 
to the welfare of children and to the future of 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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(Concluded from page 58) 


America are unsurpassed by any other public 
bodies. We urge social and civic minded groups 
and individuals in every community to use ap- 
propriate means at their disposal to recognize the 
importance of the board of education, to see that 
men and women of unquestioned integrity and 
ability are chosen as members, and to express 
their appreciation for the civic contribution of 
these faithful and patriotic public servants.” 

The serious shortage of school plant facilities 
due to the neglect of the war years was called to 
the attention of federal, state, and local author- 
ities: 

“We call attention to the critical situation re- 
garding schoolhousing. There is scarcely a com- 
munity in the nation without need for rehabilita- 
tion and new construction. We stress the need for 
state and federal assistance to local districts for 
capital outlay purposes but recommend that 
boards of education proceed at once with school 
construction using available local funds in order 
to avoid a serious breakdown of adequate school 
services for this school generation.” 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION HOLDS CONVENTION 


The National Council of School Boards Asso- 
ciations, which held its annual meeting in Atlantic 
City, February 23, 24, 25, is slowly developing an 
understanding of its functions and opportunities 
as representing some 500,000 school board mem- 
bers associated in 29 state groups. The Council 
has a distinctly layman approach to the problems 
of education and is seeking by an exchange of ex- 
periences and opinions to help the officers of state 
organizations to widen their outlook, to adopt 
more efficient means of service, and to help in 
all activities, particularly help in legislation that 
will contribute to state-wide educational efficiency. 

President D. J. Rose, Goldsboro, N. C., in his 
presidential report, referred to his 14,000 mile trip, 
visiting state school board associations. Secretary 
Robert M. Cole urged that the Council move for- 
ward in its program of service by employing a per- 
manent executive secretary to be on call by the sev- 
eral component state associations. The organization 
now has 29 active associations as members and 
shortly will have 30 members. The main speaker 
at the first session, Arthur M. Crowley, of Hast- 
ings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., urged that the school 
boards should help improve education in (1) the 
field of health and safety, (2) in rural education, 
(3) in reducing the shortage of qualified teach- 
ers, (4) in realizing their own importance in local 
education by existing leadership in every phase of 
school improvement. At the annual dinner, Dr. A 
J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools in Phila 
delphia, discussed five areas of “Improvement of 
American Education.” He pointed out particularly 
the need for conciliating the old ideas of educating 
for information, knowledge, and skill and the 
newer idea of developing attitudes, ideals, and 
habits so that the whole child may be educated 
for mastery in both areas. As further problems 
he urged the reduction of the number of pupils 
per teacher, the revision of the curriculum, and 
complete health education. 


The Tuesday Sessions 


The Tuesday morning session heard a strong 
plea for federal aid, specifically the Taft Bill, 
S. 472, by Dr. Karl Berns of the National Educa- 
tion Association. In contrast to this paper, Paul 
H. Good of the Education Committee of the U. S 
Chamber of Commerce, held that “money alone is 
not enough” to properly support education in the 
states and communities. What is needed is the 
intelligent co-operation of business and _ profes- 
sional people, widespread information at the com- 


mand of parents and taxpayers, and a devotion to 
education on the part of professional school forces 
We need lay co-operation to take the heat off the 


boa of 


better 


education. We need better teachers, 
boards, to make all understand the total 


valu f the schools. Mrs. I. E. Porter, of Bakers- 
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The Seven Cardinal Aims of Secondary Education 


as attained through the Graphic Arts Laboratory 


his chart appears in a booklet, “Graphic Arts ...The Foundation of 
a Liberal Education,” containing the philosophy and objectives of 


the graphic arts activity on the industrial arts level. Write for your copy 
of this interesting 16-page booklet. It is free. 


e The graphic arts activity in junior and senior high schools is the ideal 
medium through which creative interest and vitality is given to the entire 


school program. No other activity is so rich in general educational and 


social values. 


e Those interested in vocational guidance should also write for a copy of 
"Facts about the Printing Industry for Schools” with a 10-page Guidance 


Addendum. This, too, is sent on request. 


Dehartment of Education « American Type Founders 
200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, N. J. 


field, Calif., brought to the meeting a message of 
the international importance of UNESCO for 
American education and for effective American 
work for peace. 

A thoughtful paper on “The Advisability of 
Merit Systems for Teachers” was read at the after- 
noon meeting by Fred G. Thatcher, of the 
Louisiana School Boards Association. The recent 
failures of merit systems, the opposition of 
teacher groups, the desirability of a truly objec- 
tive plan which will at least enable teachers to 
learn their faults so that they may grow, was 
pointed out. Competent administrators should be 
able to pick incompetence among teachers as well 
as exceptional competence. If teachers can rate 
pupils, the address concluded, why cannot teach 
ers themselves be rated by some co-operative, ob 
jective plan? 


Dr. Calvin Grieder, of Colorado, pointed out 
seven essentials of a “School Building Insurance” 
plan: 

1. Determination by appraisal or otherwise of 
the fair insurable value of buildings. 

2. A systematic attempt to reduce hazards to a 
minimum by safe construction and systematic cor- 
rection of hazardous defects. 

3. Adequate coverage for all locally prevalent 
hazards, with coinsurance. 

4. The application of fair rates of insurance. 

5. A simplification of the insurance plan by 
available use of blanket insurance, etc. 

6. Economy through the use of coinsurance, 
three-year contracts, and in large districts of self- 
insurance 

Adequate records. 
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SAFWAY 
Portable Steel 


GRANDSTAND 


Change Name of Organization 


At its final session on Wednesday morning the 
Council adopted 13 resolutions as expressing its 
conviction on needed improvements in American 
education. In substance these urge: 

1. Local school boards and their state associa- 
tions should join the American School Boards 
Association and send delegates to the annual con 
vention in order to better co-ordinate improve 
ments in education. 

2. Local school boards should urge the citizens 
to materially increase the support of education in 
order to implement higher salaries and other in 
creases in costs. 

3. That school boards and their administrators 
emphasize the importance of good family life and 
community welfare in their curriculums for main- 
taining American ideals of life. 

4. Public interest demands the wider use of 
school buildings and grounds for wholesome adult 
activities, recreation, and _ character-building 
activities. 

5. The principles of UNESCO deserve to be 
supported and promoted through the schools. 

6. Active steps should be taken by school boards 
to increase the number of competent teachers, 
especially for the elementary schools, and local 
civic groups should sponsor recruitment plans. 

7. School boards should insure the growing 
competency of their staffs by encouraging and pro- 
viding in-service training 

8. Be it resolved by the Council that equal 
educational opportunity for all our people is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our democratic institu- 
tions. That to insure such equal educational 
opportunity, it is urged as follows: (1) That each 
state to the extent of its financial ability guarantee 
by appropriate legislation and state contributions 
to needy school districts an adequate minimum 
standard of educational opportunity, (2) That 
the Federal Government pass legislation to provide 
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New FREE Booklet 
Learn how a Safway 
Grandstand or Bleacher 
Assembly ‘can solve 
your seating problems. 
Ask for Bulletin AJ348 


Assembled from interchangeable stand- 
Safway Portable Grand- 
stands and Bleachers can be erected 
rapidly in sizes to meet any occasion. 


bracing is rigidly secured to tubular 


MANUFACTURERS OF TUBULAR STEEL 


... the sensible way to seat a crowd ... safely 


@ Here's the answer to “how to handle 
. . and what's 
handlé it safely, for SAFWAY PORT- 
ABLE GRANDSTAND and BLEACHER 
assemblies are designed to do both. 


steel end frames by studs and wing 
nuts. Erection can be entrusted to 
unskilled help. 


more 


In Safway Grandstands and Bleachers 
there are no independent towers; every 
stand is an integral unit engineered to 
distribute stresses and strains uniformly 
throughout the entire assembly, thus 
guaranteeing maximum = spectator 
safety. Both permanent and temporary 
structures can be erected. 


cross- 


SCAFFOLDING AND EQUIPMENT 








federal aid to those states unable to financially 
support an adequate minimum standard of edu- 
cation, said funds to be administered by the states 
in aid of needy school districts, without jeopardy 
to the traditional American policy of local control 
of public schools. 

Resolutions 9, 10, 11, and 12 thanked those 
who contributed to the success of the convention 
Resolution 13 requires that the president and exe- 
cutive committee appoint the resolutions commit- 
tee three months prior to the annual convention. 

The convention recognized the outstanding work 
of its president, Dr. D. J. Rose, of Greensboro, 
N. C., through whose activities the organization 
was given a place in the program of the A.A‘S.A. 
by re-electing him unanimously for 1948-49. 
Other officers elected are: first vice-president, J. 
Paine Elliott, Los Angeles, Calif.; second vice- 
president, Dr. Ray K. Daily, Houston, Tex.; exe- 
cutive secretary, Robert Cole, Springfield, IIl.; 
members of executive committee: Allen Jones, 
Coalville, Utah; Charles Hoff, Omaha, Neb.; C. 
B. Smith. 

The name of the organization was changed to 
the National School Boards Association. The office 
of executive secretary was given a full-time status. 
Members of local school boards will be accepted 
as members with $1 yearly dues. 





>o- 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL NEWS 


Condemnation proceedings have been instituted 
by the Philadelphia board of education to acquire 
two sites for new elementary schools. This is the 
first time in recent years that the board has used 
its right of eminent domain to obtain properties, 
on which the board could not come to terms with 
the owners. The property comprises six and a half 
acres, including two residences, and fourteen lots 

Mrs. Sallie M. McIntyre, for 25 years a coun- 
selor for the Philadelphia board of education, died 
recently, She was a counselor for boys at South 


Philadelphia High School at the time of her retire- 
ment in 1943. 

The Philadelphia board of education may use 
its $7,000,000 capital fund reserve and may bor- 
row millions more through bond issues to get its 
postwar school building program started as soon 
as possible. Although the board does not wish to 
mortgage the future, it will have to resort to 
emergency means because of the extreme need for 
more schools, Add B. Anderson, secretary and 
business manager, says. 

Appropriation of capital funds and the use of a 
portion of the $38,000,000 borrowing capacity of 
the school district are the major phases in a long- 
range financial program now being studied. The 
loan issues would be on a 25-year term basis. 

Seven schools, to cost about $22,000,000 are 
needed, and the board hopes to get two or three 
of them under construction this summer, Ander- 
son said the program of borrowing will have to be 
conservative so as not to endanger the income for 
current expenses in years to come. To acquaint 
the public with school finances, the board has 
printed 50,000 copies of a circular itemizing the 
$44,267,000 budget for 1948. School needs, beyond 
the budget, are cited. The urgent need on the one 
hand and the high building costs on the other, 
put the board on the spot. The school district, if 
debt free, would have a legal borrowing capacity 
for permanent improvements of $67,000,000, based 
on 2 per cent of the city’s real estate and personal 
property valuation. Its net debt, however, 
$35,000,000 which cuts borrowing power t0 
$32,000,000. 


— + 


A CORRECTION 
Edmund J. Kubik, coauthor of the article, “A 
Promotion and Grouping Policy for the Elemen- 
tary School,” in the February issue of the 
Journat, is a member of the teaching staff of the 
Chicago public schools. He was identified as being 
a member of the teaching staff of La Grange, Ill. 
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| | * *& *& WRITE TODAY, please, for Catalogs and 
descriptive Literature. See why AMERICAN has led the field 
for more than thirty-seven years, why American Approved 
Equipment outperforms all others. 
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are accommodated efficiently in this Sheldon 
planned and Sheldon furnished Science Room. 


In this multi-purpose table Sheldon has incorporated all 
features necessary to serve the four high school science courses 

.a table built to withstand long, hard usage. It is a table 
built to instructors’ specifications — evidence of Sheldon’s 
close cooperation with the nation’s schools to supply furnish- 
ings in keeping with modern trends in education. 
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A JOB FOR FUTURE SCHOOL 
BOARDS 
Under the significant title of “Desks and 
Minds,” a writer in the Providence, R. I., 
Journal, suggests that the tyranny of the 
screwed-down pupils’ desk is on the way 
out. He writes: 


There’s no longer any doubt about it: the old 
fashioned schoolroom desk is a sinister piece of 
furniture. Apparently it would have been thrown 





out long ago if its hold on our educational system 
hadn’t been a thousand times more tenacious than 
its grip on the floor. . 

In the 18 new public and junior high schools 
which New York City proposes to build and 
equip there will be no screwed-down desks. Their 
places will be taken by small tables and chairs 
and library alcoves—the prospectus even dares 
to use the word “cozy.” “Cozy library alcoves” it 
says, 

And this means, of course, that the educational 
scheme will undergo a radical change; the tyranny 
of the regimented desk, the alphabetical roll call, 
the zoological atmosphere, and such mass encour- 
agements of mediocrity will be broken. 

And by and by—it will probably take a 
generation— when the bright if not always 
rugged individualists who have been educated in 
chairs are themselves members of school boards, 
they will sit around a small table and devise some 
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courageous and intelligent plan for estimating 
the value of an individual teacher’s work and 
paying him according to his worth without regard 
to custom, politics, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. And that will be another great blow at 
mediocrity. 


APPRAISING THE PERFORMANCE OF PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES 

John A. Overholt, chief of the Efficiency Rating 
Administration of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, has suggested seven standards of per- 
formance which public authorities may apply 
to their staffs: 

1. Every employee should be informed specifi- 
cally of his duties and responsibilities, and of the 
purpose of every task; he should be trained how 
to perform the duties and discharge the responsi- 
bilities, in order to accomplish this purpose. 

2. Every employee should be informed specifi- 
cally as to the quantity of work required of him, 
or of the time limits governing his work, and 
of the degree of quality which is required. He 
should know with respect to every factor of his 
work what constitutes an acceptable 
work performance, and in what 
exceed the minimum requirements 

3. Every employee should be told promptly 
when he is failing in any of the performance 
requirements of his job. He should also be told 
when he is doing commendable work. It is much 
more important to have an employee do a good 
job than it is to give him a rating showing what 
kind of a job he has done. 

4. Every employee should be given an effi- 
ciency rating based on the way he did his work 
as related to the performance requirements 
applied while he was doing the work. 

5. Every employee should feel assured 
every other employee was correctly rated on 
the basis of his actual work performance as 
related to proper standards of performance. He 
should have the right to inspect the final ratings 
of all other employees in his agency at the same 
location in order to assure himself on this point 

6. Every employee should have the right to 
present his point of view to an impartial person 
or board when he feels he has a grievance about 
efficiency ratings or any other matter connected 
with his work. He should have confidence when 
presenting any grievance that a just decision will 
be made, and that there will be no favors shown 
to those in higher authority. 

7. The foregoing rules should be applied in 
the cases of subordinate supervisors just the 
same as in the cases of nonsupervisory personnel. 
No supervisor or administrator should be exempt 
from the obligation of seeing that all subordinates 
are fully informed of their duties and responsi- 
bilities, of the performance requirements of their 
positions, and of the way in which they are 
currently meeting the requirements. 

Maybe these standards seem to aim for per- 
fection, which is what I warned against in 
setting standards of performance for individual 
positions. There is this difference, however; we 
do not rate the efficiency of an entire organ- 
ization. For this reason, we urge a goal of 
achievement for management, instead of a 
standard of minimum acceptable performance. — 
Public Personnel Review, January, 1948. 
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SALARIES OF MINNEAPOLIS JANITORS 


The school board at Minneapolis, Minn., at 
the suggestion of Supt. Willard Goslin, has 
approved a new salary schedule for janitorial 


employees, which became effective January 1, 
1948. The schedule is as follows: Auxiliary 
janitor-engineers, $320 per month; janitor- 


engineers in charge of high schools, $315 to $290 
per month based on number of square feet; 
those in charge of elementary schools, $280 
to $267.50; assistant janitor-engineers in charge 
of high schools, $260 per month; elementary 
schools, $250 per month; janitor-engineers, 
$207.50 to $237.50 per month; janitresses, $167.50 
to $197.50; bus attendants, $167.50 to $197.50 
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PORTAGRAPH speeds record copying in 


all departments of schools and colleges. 


Skilled typists need not spend hours pre- 
paring transcripts and copying various 
school re cords. Proofreading is eliminated 
because each copy Is complete and accu- 
rate. No darkroom is needed; PORTA- 
GRAPH can be used right in the office. 
And PORTAGRAPH 1s available for as lit- 





MONTANA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 

The twent econd 
Montana Scho 
November 17 and 18, in 
H. L. Stamp, of Miles Cit 
The high light of the 


innual 


Boards 


convention of the 
held 
with President 
presiding. 

meeting was the address 


Association was 
Kalispell, 


by Prof. E. A. Hardy, of Saskatoon, Canada 
a fraternal delegat rom the Saskatchewan 
School Trustees A t The attendance was 
over one hundred 

The Association lopted resolutions 
Resolution 2 calls for the appointment of a 
special committee to conduct a study of the 


present school laws to the end that an effectiy 
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|. BUSINESS § 
)|. MANAGER F 


YES, ANDI'M © 4 


OF US CAN DO 
OUR COPYING 
WITH IT 


tle as $69.50. Our free folder, Px rtagraph 


Copies All School Records, is yours for the 


asking. Just call your nearest Remington 
Rand office or write Photo Records Di- 
vision, Room 2649, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

legislative program may be prepared. Resolution 
3 suggests the repeal of the law _ proscribing 
school district bond issues unless 40 per cent 
of the voters are at the election. 

At the business session, the Association elected 
the following officers for 1948: president, H. L 
Stamp, Miles City; first vice-president. B. H 
Gullickson, Big Sandy; second vice-president, V. 
F. Gibson, Great Falls; third vice-president, W. 
\. Christiani, Glendive; secretary-treasurer, J 
L. Gleason, Livingston. Members of the executive 


committee include \ A. Koetitz and Mrs 
Clifford Miller 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
DISCUSS FINANCIAL AID FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


Recommendations for greater financial aid from 
e Commonwealth toward the cost of publi 
school education dominated the business transac 
tions of the Pennsylvania State School Directors 


+} 
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Association at its 52nd annual convention in Har- 
risburg, February 4 and 5. 

The Association of School Board Secretaries of 
Pennsylvania, whose 34th convention was com- 
bined in part with the sessions of the directors, 
concurred in some of the action taken by the 
directors. 

The principal resolutions adopted unanimously 
by the directors called for increases in state sub- 
sidies to local districts, the creation of a building 
fund of $10,000,000 for financially distressed dis- 
tricts, and a statewide tax with the proceeds dis- 
tributed to districts on the basis of need. 

The delegates urged that the minimum state 
subsidy be increased from $700 to $1,000 per year 
and that the maximum grant be boosted from 
$2,600 to $3,000. They proposed that the high 
school instructional unit be decreased from 22 to 
20 and the elementary unit, from 30 to 28. These 
proposals were approved because of an anticipated 
reduction in these payments as a result of the 
state’s new Tax Equalization Law, which bases 
subsidies on the market value rather than the as- 
sessed value of property. 

Preston O. Van Ness, executive secretary of the 
directors’ association, predicted that “every school 
district in the state will be affected by the law if 
the Tax Equalization Board does a good job— 
and we have every reason to believe it will.” 

The directors agreed that the law creating a 
State School Building Authority “is a step in the 
right direction and will be very helpful to many 
districts.” They believed; however, that the 1949 
Legislature should establish a building fund of 
$10,000,000 or more to assist, either in whole or in 
part, school districts “financially unable to take 
advantage of the Authority Act.” 

The convention was resolved to seek the follow- 
ing modifications in the Tenure Act 


““@) Probation period lengthened from two to three 
years 

‘h) That the probationary period be served under the 
ame superintendent 

c) That seniority rights in cases of suspension of 
teachers be credited only for continuous service in the 


same district 

1) That a teacher who receives an unsatisfactory rat- 
ing be dismissed without an appeal to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction or the Court, if the board 
after making written charges and giving the teacher a 
hearing decides to do so 

e) That charges and dismissal be brought about by a 
board by a majority vote rather than by a_ two-thirds 


Exemption from Federal income taxes for the 
annuities of retired teachers was urged. 

Most districts throughout the state are now en- 
gaged in the preparation of plans for the consoli- 
dation of schools. In this connection, the directors 
supported larger attendance areas and administra- 
tive units “within reasonable limits.” They urged, 
however, that “standards be flexible enough to 
give ample consideration to density of population, 
topography, condition of roads, distance, time re- 
quired for transportation and climate.” They did 
not believe that larger units “will solve all finan- 
cial troubles nor guarantee better schools.” 

Another resolution recommended legislation 
defining the powers of local boards over athletic 
funds. Conflicting interpretations have resulted 
from a recent Superior Court ruling that all school 
receipts derived from athletics, class plays, and 
other pupil activities be treated as tax money. 
The co-operation of teachers, the Commonwealth, 
and the Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic As- 
sociation, would be sought in seeking a solution to 
this problem 

Other resolutions included these, in brief: 


(1) pledge of support to the program of UNESCO; 
2) that teachers be urged to inculcate in the minds of 
outh “the need for better international understanding” 
ind to emphasize “our great American heritage and the 
principles on which it is founded’; (3) removal of the 
75 per cent factor in determining tuition appropriation 
ind use of the full reimbursement fraction; (4) basis of 
tuition charge on actual operation costs rather than & 
flat rental cost of $10 per pupil; (5) an amendment to 
Act 515 to establish the unit of instruction at 15 for 


(Concluded on page 69) 
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high school and 20 for elementary school in counties 
having an average population of 20 or less to the square 
mile; (6) an amendment to permit the use of emergency 
certificates to July 1, 1951, without a penalty of $300 
for so doing; (7) nonpartisan election of school directors: 
(8) appointment of a committee to study changes in the 
bylaws and consideration of a new time for the annual 
convention. 


During the election of officers, Bert L. Liles, 
Clarks Green, was elected president to succeed 
Mrs. Ruth B. Robb, Latrobe. Others elected were: 
E. W. Painter, Forest Hills, first vice-president; 
Frank E. Snyder, Liberty, second vice-president; 
Dr. William B. Grove, Mercersburg, third vice- 
president, and Preston O. Van Ness, Harrisburg, 
executive secretary. 

Five new regional directors were named: Mrs. 
Lucy Rodgers, Jamestown, District One; Walter 
Rose, Spring Hill, District Three; Forrest A. Lohr, 
Kantner, Somerset County, District Five; Robert 
Rayner, Sterling Township, Wayne County, Dis- 
trict Seven; and Mrs. Hilda M. Denworth, 
Swarthmore, District Nine. 

Common problems were discussed at sectional 
meetings by secretaries and directors of the var- 
ious class districts and by county board members 
and county superintendents. Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, also 
spoke. 

The report on legislation was presented by E. 
W. Painter, first vice-president, while the report 
of the resolutions committee was read by Frank 
E. Snyder, second vice-president. 

The secretaries went on record in favor of the 
directors’ request for legislation requiring all 
vehicles to stop and proceed with caution when 
approaching a school bus loading or discharging 
pupils. They also adopted a resolution, to clear up 


the Superior Court ruling on the athletics and 
activities fund 
The association of secretaries united with the 


directors’ association in urging the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to mail copies of all 
communications pertaining directly to business 
affairs of the districts to the secretary of each 
local board 

A new high membership of 1015 was reported 
The executive committee and the first- and second- 
class groups expect to meet in late fall to discuss 
legislation for enactment or consideration by the 
General Assembly of 1949. . 

Stewart S. Veale, Hazleton, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Miss Helen M. Black, Franklin. 

Other new officers named by the secretaries are: 
Howard S. Fernsler, Pottsville, vice-president; R. 
E. Boswell, Harrisburg, secretary; and H. A. 


Bishop, Sharon, treasurer, Rev. Elias H. Phillips, 
Lower Paxton Township, Dauphin County; For- 
rest A. Lohr, Kantner, Somerset County; and 


Miss Black were selected as additional members 
of the executive committee. 

In her annual report, Miss Black urged “self- 
analysis and rededication to our task.” She said 
they are needed to recapture “something worth 
while ” which we have lost “somewhere along the 


line. 


“If our education system is failing, and that 
seems to be the opinion of many prominent men 
and women in all walks of life, what is the cause 
of our failure?” asked the retiring president. 
“Maybe the answer is in the fact that the whole 
trend of modern life is toward material values and 
possessions and away from spiritual values.” 


CLEVELAND NEWS 


Mrs. Norma F. Wulff, president of the Cleve- 
land board of education, has been re-elected for 
a fourth term. Carl F. Shuler, vice-president since 
1946, also has won re-election to his post. Mrs. 
Wulff, who in January began her eleventh year 
on the board, has been its head since 1945. Mr. 
Shuler has been a member since 1942. 

The board granted a continuance of contract to 
Michael L. Wach, clerk-treasurer, and to James 
F. Brown, business manager. Each was given a 
one-year contract and an increase of $1,000 over 
the previous salary of $8,500. 
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R-W FotdeR-Way Partitions 


AUTOMATIC — ELECTRIC 


Growing enrollments plus higher building costs require Maximum service 
from every foot of school space. That is why more and more new school 
plans call for gymnasiums and auditoriums equipped with R-W FoldeR- 


Way Partitions. 


Fully automatic and electrically operated, FoldeR-Way’s fast, effortless 


closure economically provides utmost flexibility and utility of large areas. 


Entire operation is completely automatic . ) 
the flick of a switch does it all. And FoldeR-Way requires no 


proofing... 


. including floor-level sound- 


floor guides or track. Get full details from the nearest R-W branch office. 
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ilcox Mfg. Co. 


“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
1880 oe SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS * 1948 


Two new members have begun their four-year 
terms. They are Robert H. Jamison, an attorney, 
and Joseph M. Gallagher, secretary to Congress- 
man Michael A. Feighan, who represents the 20th 
Congressional District in Cleveland. 

Administrators have announced that 586 chil- 
dren have been unable to get into packed kinder- 
gartens in the school system and have been 
placed on waiting lists this semester. 


THE BLEACHERS ARRIVED ON TIME 


Grant Falmlen, president of the Grand Island, 
Neb., board of education is a man of action. 
Bleachers to seat 1200 persons, which had been 
ordered for the municipal airport gymnasium, 
were supposed to have arrived on a certain 
Tuesday in December last. On Friday they still 
were missing. 

Grand Island officials, who wanted the bleach- 
ers in time for the Grand Island-Lincoln high 
school basketball game Saturday night, made 
frantic telephone calls. The shipment was located 


at Wichita, Kans., where it seems the two drivers 
were taking time out. 

Mr. Falmlen called the Wichita police, asking 
them to hold the truck until he arrived. He then 
chartered a plane for Wichita, located the truck 
and drivers, and got behind the wheel of the 
truck himself. 

At 7 o'clock the next Saturday morning 
Falmlen was in Grand Island with the bleachers; 
by Saturday night they had been installed, and 
the big game of the year was saved. 


— + 


> B. W. Wuorton has been 
board at LaGrange, Ga 

® Ep S. Coox has been re-elected president of the board 
at Atlanta, Ga. Devereaux McCratcuey has been re- 
named vice-president; and Miss Louise Smapson, secretary. 
® Ira Wiitiams has been elected president of the 
school board at Oklaboma City, Okla 

® Roperrt 1). Neety has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Omaha, Neb 
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@ Stretch your oil supply 
by replacing obsolete equip- 
ment with Todd Burners. 
Avail yourself of the years 
of experience of Todd 
engineers. 


Oil Burners 
Gas Burners 


Combination 
Oil and Gas 
Burners 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 
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HARRISBURG * YORK * CHICAGO + CHARLESTON, 
S.C. © BOSTON * SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON * DETROIT * GRAND 
RAPIDS * TAMPA * GALVESTON * MOBILE * NEW 
ORLEANS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE © MONTREAL * TORONTO 
BARRANQUILLA * BUENOS AIRES * LONDON 
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H. R. KURTH HONORED AS LEADER IN MINNESOTA 

In recognition of his long-continued contribution to the 
upbuilding of the state of Minnesota, H. R. Kurth, of 
Hutchinson, president of the Minnesota School Board 
Association, on February 6 was presented with the Min- 
neapolis Star-Tribune award for leadership in the state. 
The presentation was made at the annual convention of 
the Minnesota School Board Association in Minneapolis 
The award consists of a watch pendant inscribed with the 
words, ‘‘For leadership in Minnesota,’’ and a framed cer- 
tificate which reads: 

“In Recognition of Leadership in Minnesota. 

“Whereas H. R. Kurth as president of the Minnesota 
State School Board Association, has given service to the 
state which has added to this state’s supremacy as a 
place in which to live and worl, has brought additional 
respect to his organization, and has enhanced his own 
prestige as a citizen, the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
present to him this leadership award.” 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
® Gustavus ALLBEE, a former member of the school 
board of Muscatine, Iowa, died at his home on Decem- 
ber 27, after a long life devoted to public service. He 
was a member of the board of education for 18 years, 
was county relief administrator for 6 years, and during 
World War II served as legal adviser to the selective 
service board of the county. He had won honors in his 
chosen profession, was a leader in various community 
enterprises, and gave liberally of his services in commu- 
nity betterment. 
> Art P. Martrer, formerly business manager of the 
Compton, Calif., schools, has resigned to become a rep- 
resentative of the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company 
He will continue to make his home in Compton 
> Wr1M Hume has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Nashville, Tenn. 
® Water H. Bicetow has been re-elected president of 
the board at La Crosse, Wis. 
® Epcar Artuur has been elected president of the 
school board at Beaumont, Tex., to succeed Lee O. Smith 
Mrs. J. P. Vickers has been renamed as secretary. 
® CHar_es CUNNING has been elected president of the 
school board at Bloomington, Ill. A. R. Evans was 
elected as secretary, and Miss Mattie Bishop was named 
assistant secretary. 
> R. E. Jacoss has been elected president of the Caddo 
parish school board at New Orleans, La. 
® The school board at Meriden, Conn., has reorganized 
with Joun D. Suaw as president; Dr. Joun E. Stopparp 
as vice-president; and Mrs. Marcaret L. GEARING as 
secretary 
®> Mrs. Irma L. Woop has been elected secretary of 
the board at Gardner, Mass. 
® Wirrrep Messier has been elected president of the 
school board at Chicopee, Mass. 
® The school board at Taunton, Mass., has reorganized 
with WeNnpEtt A. Mowry as president, and Francis J 
SULLIVAN as secretary. 
® Peter E. McHucu has been elected president of the 
school board at Woburn, Mass. 
® Dr. Harorp E. Perkinson has been elected president 
of the school board at Waterbury, Conn 
® Lewis Fox has been elected president of the school 
board at Hartford, Conn. Mrs. May P. Fercuson was 
named vice-president. 
® The school board at Beverly, Mass., has reorganized 
with Russett P. Brown as president; RicHarD Y. Grant 
as vice-president; and Eitis PurINTON as secretary 
® Roy S. Ricketts has been elected comptroller for the 
board of education at Peoria, Ill. He succeeds Carl E. 
Woerner 
® Tuomas E. McKnicut, a former member of the 
school board of East Aurora, Ill., died in a hospital on 
January 6. He had been a member of the board for 
years until his retirement in April, 1947. 
> TD. B. Spracens has been elected president of the 
board at Lebanon, Ky 
®& Ira W. Scumipt, formerly president of the board of 
education of Dist. 102, LaGrange, Ill., has resigned for 
the reason that he is leaving the city. 
®&G. E. Van Ness has been elected president of the 
board of trustees of the Phoenix Elementary School Dist 
No. 1 in Phoenix, Ariz. Other members are J. Ear 
Stowe, clerk, and Mrs. Fairn Norru. 
® Expert Joun Scorr, of Lawson, Mo., has accepted 
the position of business manager of the school board at 
Quincy, Ill. He succeeds Charles E. Lane, who has re- 
tired from schoolwork. 
® Davin Epwarps, a member of the school board at 
Ames, Iowa, died at his home on January 25, of a heart 
ailment. He had completed his sixth 3-year term as a 
member of the board. 
® Etpor Moepe, of Wittenberg, Wis., has accepted the 


superintendency at Oconto Falls, where he succeeds Ar- 
thur A. Minar. 
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®> Supt. W. M. Ricwarps, of Emporia, Kans., has been 
re-elected for another year 

& Supr. Rose, of Midwest City, Okla., has been re 
elected for another year, the term to expire in June, 1949. 
® Two new specialists have been added to the field of 
elementary education in the U. S. Office of Education, 
Mrs. Epona Bovyp, of Greencastle, Ind., has been appointed 
assistant specialist in history. Miss Exsa ScHNEIDER, of 
Calumet City, Ill., has been named assistant specialist 
in health and physical education. 

® Supt. Lawrence Dertruick, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has been given a leave of absence to accept a position 
as chief of education under the Office of Military Gov. 
ernment in Berlin, Germany. Creep Bates will serve as 
acting superintendent during Mr. Derthick’s absence. 

® GLENN T. Witson, superintendent of schools at 
Greeley, Colo., has resigned, to become commissioner of 
Colorado High School Activities Association. 

®& Supr. J. A. Grsson, of Childress, Tex. has been 
re-elected for another two-year term. 

®& Supt. Watton Hinps, of Galena Park, Tex., 
been re-elected for a three-year term. 

®& The U. S. Office of Education has announced the ap- 
pointment of JENNINGS B. SANDERS as specialist in 
history, and Orrs W. FREEMAN as specialist in geography 
for the Higher Education Division. These specialists will 
engage in research connected with the American Democ- 
racy Program and will be available for advisory and 
counseling service on problems related to instructional 
procedures and curriculum revision. 

®& Supt. H. S. Bercer, of Deadwood, S. Dak., has been 
re-elected for a new three-year term, with a substantial 
increase in salary 

® Dr. Georce F. Cassext, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of high schools in Chicago, has been 
promoted to the newly created post of first assistant su- 
perintendent, at $16,500. Following the resignation of 
Superintendent Johnson, he was acting superintendent. 


has 
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SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 
ACHIEVE EQUIPMENT GOAL 


(Concluded from page 51) 


every school: Yes (72 portable machines in 66 
schools) 

2. A 16mm. arc projector in every large audi- 
torium: Yes 

3. A 2 by 2 and film strip machine in every 
school: Yes 


4. Adequate screens in every building: Yes 
5. Standard lantern slide projector in every 
school: Yes 


6. 3—1/3— 72 r.p.m. playback machine: par- 
tial (45 machines for 66 schools) 

Although this distribution still falls short 
of the projector-pupil ratio recommended by 
the DVI, it is a definite step in that direction. 
The present ratio of one projector per 700 
students will be further reduced when the 
second stage of the equipment acquisition 
program is achieved. Additional lightweight 
projectors will be purchased and distributed 
to schools on the basis of one added projector 
for each 300 pupils over the first 500 in 
a school. Eventually each school will have a 
standard 20-watt sound projector and addi- 
tional classroom-type projectors, depending 
upon the size of the school. Such a program 
will require approximately 30 additional ma- 
chines. Three years should see this objective 
completed and the normal replacement pro- 
gram continued. 

At present more than 2000 separate cans 
of film are sent out of the department each 
month. Although some films are shown many 
times a month, and others only occasionally, 
the total distribution will average a monthly 
turnover of 100 per cent. 

Increased utilization resulting from a better 
supply of projectors means that an ever 
expanding film budget must be planned. San 
Diego now spends approximately $1.50 per 
year for audio-visual services for each student 
enrolled. It is the opinion of this department 
that no school dollar yields more service to 
the teacher, pupil, and community than the 
audio-visual allotment. 
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EDUCATOR 


Here is the machine that is being used by hun- 
dreds of schools the country over; the most prac- 
tical machine ever made for classroom work in 


Office Practice and Business Arithmetic. 


The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe 
Adding Calculator made expressly for schools, 
and sold to schools only, at a special price to 


fit school budgets. 


A Monroe-trained student has acquired a skill 
that has a ready market; he understands the 
machine and the methods that are being used 
throughout American business. 

We extend a cordial invitation to visit our exhibit 


at the AASA Convention, Atlantic City, Februar, 
21st to 26th, 1948. Booths 46, 48 and 50 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 


MACHINES 


DELIVERY 





« BUSINESS 





AVAILABLE TO ALL TEACHERS 


@ Course of Study in Office Machines 
(form B184) 


@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe Edu- 
ecator (form B182) 


@ Teaching Office Practice by the Rota- 
tion Plan (form B118) 


@ Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
mulas (form XSS243) 


These practical teaching helps are yours 
free for the asking—write our Educa- 
tional Department—just specify form 
number. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc."*2"."=:0"" 
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The EFF/E/ENT 


@ The large Custodian size of the 
Hygieia Chalkboard cleaner makes 
it possible to clean boards with 
lightning speed. 


Washing is unnecessary with the 
Hygieia Chalkboard Cleaner. This 
modern cleaner consists of a re- 
versible block of Cellular Latex 
with soft leather back. The Latex 
side erases the chalk marks and 
the leather side cleans the board 
thoroughly. Saves time and labor, 
and with Hygieia Chalk Crayons, 
increases board efficiency 50% 


Send for folder and prices, Dept. 


Refills available. if 
the Hygieia Cleaner 
is preferred without 
the holder, the latex 
is made double thick 
for easier grasping 
(No. 1103) 


the MERICAN CRAYON compony 
Cpiatistley Shia 
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School Lighting Standards: 
A Comment 
Willard Allphin' 


The editorial, “Schoolroom Lighting Stand- 
ards,”’ in the December issue of the JOURNAL, 
is a little hard on illuminating engineers. It 
compares the forthcoming American Standard 
Practice of School Lighting with the lighting 
recommendations of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction to the disadvantage 
of the former and goes on to say, “The 
would raise the minimum lighting 
of classrooms from 20 to 30 foot-candles and 
would do so without proper regard for other 
conditions contributory to eve comfort.” Since 
the Standard Practice has not yet received 
final approval at the time of this writing, it 
will be discussed on the assumption that there 
will be no further changes 

Let’s compare the IES sponsored work with 


that of the National Council in regard to 
foot-candles and quality considerations. The 
Standard Practice says, “Lighting Levels at 
the Work (maintained in service), Current 


Recommended Practice 
desks and chalkboards 
National Council For tasks common 
to schoolrooms, intensities of from 20 to 40 
footcandles are practically available today and 


Classrooms — on 
30 foot-candles.” The 
Ssavs 


TABLE |. Recommended Reflectivities 
luminating National Council 
Engineering on Schoolhouse 
Society Construction 
Ceiling 80 to 85% 85% 
Wall 50 to 60%* 50%** 
Dade 40%** 
Floor 15 to 30° 30 to 40% 
Desk top to 500% 30 to 40% 
Ma e 70 where good brightness ratios are used 
‘Entire wall ma 60 where maintenance condi- 
tions permit 


ire considered to satisfy visual requirements 
in a balanced-brightness environment.’ 

Table I compares reflectivities and Table II 
brightness ratios as recommended in the two 
“codes.” It will be evident on comparison that 
the American Standard Practice is at least as 


sound and strong as the National Council 
Recommendations. Then, as the late George 
M. Cohan used to sav in “The Tavern,’ 
“What's all the shootin’ for?” 


It really comes down to this: 
Standard Practice begins 
Lighting Committee of 
Engineering Society 
engineers, architects 


The American 
with the School 
the Illuminating 

This is composed of 
and educators with ex 
perience in the school lighting field. After 
many months of study, discussion, and writing 
a revision of the previous practice is sub- 
mitted to the IES Council. 

The current revision was returned to the 
Committee for further revision and then re 
submitted to the Council. It must then go 
for approval to the American Standards Asso 
ciation, which represents an organization of 
engineers, architects, doctors, public health 
officials, educators, and federal departments 


in matters of standardization Only alles 


Engineer, Sylvania I tric Products, In Salem, Ma 


TABLE Il. Brightnesses 


Illuminating Engineering 
Society 


Limiting Brightness 
Ratios Recommended 


National Councd on 
Schoolhouse Construction 


Recommended 
Brightness 


in Schoolrooms Differences 


d) In no cases should The brightness difference 
the ratios in a, 6, and « in the surrounding field 
be interpreted so as to per should not exceed 50 to 1 


mit more than a 30 to 1 
ratio of brightness in any 
normal field of view 


brightest and 
surlaces as follows 


between the 
darkest 


a) Between parts of im a) 
mediate central visual area 
such as book and desk, 
3 to l 


Che brightness of any 
surface in this field should 
not be more than 10 times 
that of the task. 


6) The brightness of any 
surface in this field should 
not be less than one fifth 
that of the task 

above The 


See d, brightness difference 


in the peripheral field 
hould not exceed 250 to 1 
between the brightest and 
darkest surfaces as follows 


Between the luminaire a) The brightness of any 


or the sky (if visible) and urface in this field should 
the ceiling or wall adjacent not be more than 50 times 
to it in the visual field that of the task 
0 to 1 

6b) Between the task and h) The brightness of any 
more remote parts in the surface in this field should 
general field of view such not be less than one fifth 
4 between book and ceil that of the task 

ng walls or out-of-door 
objects. 
running this gauntlet can the material be 


published as an “American Standard Practice.’ 


Thus, it cannot be written by any one man 
ilone, nor can it satisfy every committee 
member in every detail. Nevertheless, not all 
compromises are bad ones, and it does 


represent “a meeting of minds.” 

On the other hand, if we may judge by 
the remarks made in presenting it, the Na 
tional Council Recommendations were written 
by one man, who was formerly a member 
of the IES Committee. He resigned in June, 
1946, and many of the features he objected 
to in the Standard Practice under discussion 


at that time disappeared in later revisions 
It is natural that two people would not state 
the same things in just the same way and 


still more natural that an individually written 
work would differ from a group written one. 
Judging from the published proceedings, the 
single author was fortunate in having his 
recommendations accepted in toto 

Although they differ in style and minot 
details, it is evident that both sets of recom- 
mendations are the same in essentials, and 
that both will lead toward the goal of an 
improved visual environment for our school 
children 

And now. Mr. Editor, the sentence in 
the editorial was, “The latest IES proposals 
cannot be defended.” I submit that no defense 
is necessary since the proposals represent good 
current thinking and do not differ materially 
from those of the National Council on School- 
house Construction 


iast 
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“Safety, Economy, Endurance — 


We PROVED 'em all!” 
~e OL Efeee 


CHIEF OF TEST DRIVERS 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
















difference “Our job is to make sure that every 


ing field part of every Ford chassis turned 
50 to 1 over to us for testing measures up 
ntest and ' 


fully to the performance standards 
set for it—and Ford Engineering sets 
those standards plenty high! We've 
‘given the works’ to these new 1948 
chassis,” said Mr. Esper. “We KNOW, 
because we've PROVED, they're tops 
in Safety, Economy and Endurance!” 
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The New 1948 











in June, 
»bjected 
scussion 
Pvisions. 
ot state 
vay and . . , 
vritte Ask your Ford Dealer for the special catalog on the brand- ” 
written . a : : y i Je’ll be | r 18 YEARS OF GOOD Service” 
ten one. new 1948 Ford School Bus Safety Chassis. He'll be happy Wo have wand Sus Scheel Semen te 2 
_ , k . ‘ : 10) ses fo 8 years anc 
ngs, the to furnish copies for your board or committee. way gi Quad them outstanding in economy, reliability | 
ying his Then you'll have the full facts on the greatest Ford school —James H. Jones, Superintendent, 
. bus chassis value of all time! These new Bonus* Built Ford dope School District, Hope, Ark. 
1 minor School Bus Safety Chassis give you valuable advantages found . “FORDS BEST IN OUR FLEET” 
P _ . m ° 7. 2 e have fo do ords ‘ 10st ™ 
oa in no other vehicles at any price, yet the cost is moderate dependable school bus chassie i ou ast,, conomical, 
we indeed. Every wanted safety feature—extra strength, new J. Walter Kenney, President 
J ° os . + . ‘ ot Jepartment of Supe intenden 
r school spring comfort, new steering ease, added stopping ability, Department of Superintendents, 
and a choice of two great new engines. “UNEXCELLED FOR SAFETY, LOW CosT” 
tence in The new Ford School Bus ¢ atalog can settle your school an the opinion of our school administration and our 
. . drivers, our fo ford Sch: . 
roposals bus question— save you money, time and trouble. ssanenennie i a "t poet ilps et 
rense . ‘ : : - , hu of ope on and safety.”’ 
) defense *Webster’s Dictionary definition of word “Bonus”—"Something given in addition to what is Warren E. Gravestock, Vice-Principal 
ent good usual or strictly due.” Washington Union High School : 
- y “ . 7 Centervidde, Calif. . > 
aterially Listen to the Ford Theater, Sunday afternoons, N BC ' 7 


| School- network. See your newspaper for time and station. 
C 
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National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Nationwide Assistance Administrators 


’ 
N O TEACHER interested in professional advancement should overlook the 
excellent placement service offered by private agencies. For over 100 years they 
have played an important part in supplying schools and colleges with well 
trained, qualified teachers. 


A LL members compete with one another to give the best possible service, 
but at the same time they co-operate in working for the best interests of the 
teachers and schools. All subscribe to a Code of Ethics which establishes 
high standards. 


r s 

| EACHERS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide capable youth 
into it, and to secure the return of good teachers—this is a patriotic duty 
to the children of America. 


ApMINISTRATORS and other school officials are assured of our co- 
operation in their efforts to maintain schools at the highest possible level. Our 
members, located in all parts of the country, are ever trying to find good teach- 
ers for you. 


COLORADO MINNESOTA NORTH DAKOTA 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo 
Denver Minneapolis 1 Midwest Teachers’ Service 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver Educational Service Bureau, Grand Forks 
NECTICUT Minneapolis OHIO 
CONNEC 4 Minnesota Teachers’ Service, : salinn ane 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford 3 Minneapolis ge og pees Abmey, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Schummers School Service, Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Adams Teachers’ Agency, Washington nereengg aneN 7 oo Cleveland 15 
ILLINOIS Western Teac : xcnange Teachers Placement Bureau, 


Columbus 15 
OREGON 


. Minneapolis 2 
Albert Teachers’ pooner ". Chicago 4 MISSOURI 
“tark-Brewer Teachers gency, : _MISSOUR a 
a oY eac Qa cane Agency Sbastiniiies Waedenes”  Aesecbtten 
oe en , =e ansas C ) Porth 
“— i ong ~My Sly eee Specialists’ Educational Bureau on VANIA 

olrege 4 ’ + i . . 2} ‘ / 

Hughes Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 St. Louis 3 


: \ Ww Teachers’ ey. Kense Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc., 
Illiana Teachers’ Agency, Champaign ¥ 2 achers’ Agency _— Philadelphia 7 
Teachers’ Registry & Exchange, — Great American Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 1 : — rAN A y. Mj li Allentown 
IOWA E. L. Huff Teac ore Agency, 1ssou'a | Central T eachers’ Agency, Harrisburg 
Central Teachers’ Agency, Cedar NEBRASKA Pittsburgh Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh 
Rapids Davis School Service, Lincoln SOUTH CAROLINA 
Clinton Teachers’ Agency, Clinton ; NEW YORK _ Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia 
Edward Teachers’ Agency Allied Teachers’ Agency, New York SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux City American & Foreign Teachers’ Nat‘onal Teachers’ Exchange 
McGoon's Teachers’ Agency Agency, New York 17 Agu F + chang 
Hampton The Associated Teachers’ Agency . 1 
Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, New York 18 : TENNESSEI , 
Des Moines Bardeen-Union Teachers’ Agency College & Specialist Bureau, Memphis 3 
Sabin's Educational Exchange, Syracuse 2 National Teacher Placement Service 
Des Moines Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency e ee |S ‘As 
MAINE New York 10 eee ee 
The New England Teachers’ Agency Co-operative Teachers’ Agency Chattanooga 8 
Portland 3 Buffalo 2 UTAH 
: Eastern Teachers’ Agency Yergensen Teachers’ Agency 
MARYLAND : : 
; ; ; i Rockville Centre Salt Lake City 
Baltimore Teachers Agency Baltimore Educational Placements. New York 18 VIRGINI 4 
M ASSACHUSETTS — Lor saeeaed Agency Southern Teache rs’ Agency, Richmond 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agenc ocnester . iene : 
a cachers “ASENeY: | Kellogg Teachers’ Agency, New York 3| — ._.. WASHINGTON 
The Cary Teachers’ Agency, Boston 8 | Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York 18 | ¢ _— Ae | Teachers’ Agency 
Pick: Tanchare’ aa Private School & College Bure: pokane 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston —_— rg J ollege ureau Cesmmece Vandhees’ Adenee Gechens 0 
MICHIGAN Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, WISCONSIN 
Detroit Teachers’ Agency, Detroit 26 New York 1 Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison 3 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


President S. J. Hansen Secy-Treas. Hoyt S. Armstrong 
Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y. 
Vice-President James O'Malley Chr. Pub. Com. H. L. Forbes 


Clhampai-n JI Columbia, S. C. 





& More ind better teachers for colleges and 
universities through increased salaries and an 
expanded program of preparation to teach were 
recommended on January 25 by President Tru 
& New York. N. Y. A new sstate handbook man’s Commission on Higher Education. In its 





on the operation of the Feinburg salarv law report the Commission said that if quantitativ: 
for teachers indicates that the boards of educa ind qualitative demands are to be met, immediat« 
tion may carry out their purpose of broadly steps must be taken to (1) give better prepara 
interpreting the superior merit phases of the law tion to larger numbers of faculty members, 
Drawn up by a special Advisory Committee on 2) improve the present methods of recruitment 
Teachers, the regulations leave to each local selection, and placement of faculty personnel; 
board wide powers of discretion in carrving out 3) develop and expand in-service education pro 
the law. Most significant is a paragraph autho grams, and (4) enhance the working conditions 
izing local boards | elect anv one or more of of all who carry the responsibility for post-high 
the four areas of « ptional service laid down school education 

in the law as a means of judging qualifications > Wauwatosa, Wis The school board has 
for promotional crements. One of these i approved temporary cost-of-living adjustments 
continued approved study by a te&cher beyond to be paid during an indefinite period from 
that required for e!| 


gibility purposes January 1, 1948, and until the board shall deter 
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mine otherwise. Under the plan, $65 per month, 
$2.80 a day, and 35 cents an hour will be 
paid in addition to the basic wage or salary 
of classified employees, employed on a monthly, 
per diem, or hourly basis. Similarly, $65 per 
month and $32.50 a month respectively, in addi- 
tion to the basic wage or salary, will be paid 
professional employees employed on a_ full-time 
yr half-time basis 
© Iron River, Mich. Teacher applicants, both 
men and women, holding degrees, have been 
assured a minimum salary of $2,400 per vear, as 
recommended by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Present teachers without degrees will be 
permitted to retain their positions provided 
suitable qualified candidates are not available 
® Atlanta, Ga. The school board has made 
provision in its 1948 budget for a 7% per cent 
bonus, to be paid to 2000 school employees, 
The bonus parallels one voted for nonschool 
workers 
®& Beatrice, Neb. The school board has ap- 
proved a _ cost-of-living bonus of $13.50 per 
month for teachers and other school employees 
receiving annual salaries of $1,800 or more. The 
cost will reach $21,500 


®& Madison, Wis. The school board has adopted 
i new policy, calling for immediate salary in- 
creases for all teachers completing advanced train- 
ing in summer schools. The salary increases will 
be subject to the superintendent’s approval 

®& Sheboygan, Wis The school board has ap- 
proved increases of $200, effective from January, 
1948, for all professional employees. The max- 
imum salary of senior high school principals has 
been raised to $6,200, of vice-principals to $4,500, 
of junior high school principals to $4,800. Assistant 
junior high school principals will be raised $200 
above the schedule, and elementary principals 
$300 above the schedule 

®& Lynn, Mass. The 1948 budget of the school 
board provides $200 increases in salary for all 


( 


permanent school employees and provision for an 
athletic program in the vocational high school 

& New Milford, Conn The school board has 
decided to place i new salarv schedule in opera- 
tion for the 1948-49 school vear. Teachers in ele- 
mentary schools without normal school training 


now in service will receive a maximum of $2,200; 


those with two vears’ training, $2,700; and those 
vith thre ears’ training, $3,100. Teachers’ col- 
lege graduates will start at $2,100, with increments 

$150 up to $2,700, followed by increments of 
$100 up to $3,500; teachers with a master’s degree 
vill be paid a maximum of $3,700 


In the junior and senior high schools, teachers’ 
college graduates start at $2,200, with increments 

$150 up to $2,800, followed by increments of 
$100 to a maximum of $3,600; the maximum for 
teachers with a master’s degree is $3,80( 
®& East Aurora, Ill The school board has ap- 
proved a cost-ol-living adjustment of $200 for 
teachers for the balance of the school vear The 
payment will amount to $25 per month for the 
period up to September, 1948. The Aurora 
Teachers’ Association had previously requested 
i $300 adjustment 
& Stevens Point, Wis. The school board has 
idopted a revised salary schedule for teachers, 
© become effective in September, 1948. The 
schedule provides a minimum of $2,000 and a 
maximum of $3,100 for teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree, and $2,300 and $3,200 for those with a 
master’s degree. An additional $300 is allowed 
for men teachers in both groups. The schedule 
includes a $20 per month or $240 per year 
cost-of-living bonus 

& Plymouth, Wis The school board has 
idopted a new policy giving a cost-of-living bonus 
of $109 to all teachers. The bonus will be paid 
from a fund of $3,954 which the schools will re- 
ceive in March from Sheboygan County. The 
money represents 50 per cent of excess tuition 
over the state allowance per pupil which the 
county board ‘ad ordered paid to individual 
schools 
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Ges Earth and Using Our Earth arouse the interest of young children in the 


world about them, give them a clear and full understanding of carefully selected basal 
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USING OUR EARTH 
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concepts, and lead them to observe and to learn directly from their own environment. 


These books provide for the acquisition of a fundamental geographic vocabulary and 


for the gradual development of map concepts. 
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Mechanical Drafting Essentials 
W er E. Farnham and Francis T. McCa Pa 
Hall, Ir N York 11, N. \ 
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Arithmetic: Grade Eight 
By Clifford B. Upt ind Kenneth G. Fuller. ( 
Ay n Book Company, New York, N. ¥ 
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ansiti t iple ri 
vy +} wl ar 
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Discovering Our World 


Book III for grade x ] VW 
Mary M. Williams, and Glenn O. B ‘ ( I 
$1.64. Scott, Foresman & Co., Ct g I 

rt xth-grade science 
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e natural phenomena of sound, electricity, light, flying, 
the planet ng beings, etc. Each unit includes simple 
ble and that the children can perform 
t] accessible materials. The full color illus- 
itions are particularly effective. 
Laboratory Chemistry Workbook 
By William E. Price. Paper, 133 pp. World Book 
( Yonke Hudson, N. ¥ 
I | used with 
Statistics of State Progress in Public Education 
Bulletin N 4, December, 194 Published | the 
i D ion f e National Education A iation, 
va uz D. ¢ 
Th ) bt provides fa and figures 
tat progre it ublic education, includes 
fe erpretatio especially useful 
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Fiscal Policy for Public Education in the 
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d a broad tax base for the state 
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t ind, to a certain extent, replace the 
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We Live and Grow 
s essful Livir Se By Seward E. Daw, Jessie 
F. McKee, and Edna M. Aldredge. Cloth, 1 pp., $1.28 
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Tt f reader develops life experiences of present 
and and of future value in adult 
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GUARD THEIR HEALTH 


vi a 


LIQUA-SAN 


sOUCHES WO orneR ¥* 


GUARD the children’s health with Liqua-San. It 
touches nobody’s hands but the users. Liqua-San penetrates, 
removes germs as well as dirt, leaves hands smooth and 
soft. It’s economical in use . . . since Liqua-San is highly con- 
centrated, it may be diluted with three or four parts 


water before using. Write Dept. S-1 for sample 
and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ® TORONTO 


a?” 


CONTAINS 


LIQUA-SAN C: AU 


SOAP SOLIDS 








nspection, et 3 irchasing procedures; (4) the poli- 

: : ies and policy making of a purchasing department. The 

Publications for upproach throughout the book is general and practical 

hoo H 4 ind insists upon complete tegrity in both the single 
Sc Business Executives transactions and the over-all policies 

Purchasing in school syste has not the economi 


- ignificance in the total picture of a city school system 
Purc asing which it has in an industrial corporation. It is no less 
By Stuart F. Heinritz. Cl f 


important, however, for the mple fact that it has im- 
Hall, Inc., New York, N. ¥ 


portant educational and social significance. Buildings, fur- 
The strides made | industrial cory at in orgar niture, equipment, supplies, and books all contribute to 
ing and standardizing their buying operations is reflected the effectiveness of the instructional program; they may 


in this book. Buying low gathering choolmer act 
would call a_ philosophy a set of basi 


hat as a straight jacket if unsuited in design and quality 


. management r they may stimulate teaching and vastly improve the 
principles and techniques which have been found earning of children. The purchasing agent of a school 
practk ally efficient and morally sound for achieving the ystem is hedged in by the law inder which the school 


purposes of busine and indu trial corporations. The au- perate. The public character of the schools, as well as 
thor defines the purchasing responsibility as buying mate- of his job. 


rials of the right quality, in the right quantity, at the 
right time, at the right price, from the ri 


to be 


f necessitates certain precautions and imposes 
a lack of freedom. Essentially, however, the job of the 

source. He private buying executive and of the public school pur- 
takes up in great detail (1) the organization and gen- chaser are the same. The school executive who reads this 
eral principles of administering a purchasing office: (2) book can readily discover in the interesting chapters of 


the fundamental _prir iples of buying for securing right the work those principles and techniques which apply 
quality, standardization, specifications, quality control by especially to his work 


At 


Tax Rates in American Cities 


Collected by the Bureau of Governmental Research in 
Detroit, Mich. In Municipal Review, January, 1948, New 
York, N. Y. 

This valuable annual compilation includes the school 
taxes levied in the American cities of 30,000 population 
ind upward 


Salaries of Employees in Operation and Maintenance 
in 133 School Systems 


Paper 46 pp 50 cents. Published by the Research 
Division, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W Washington 6, D. C 

Ch ircular presents the second report in a series on 

rent salaries paid to school employees and consists of 

ormation obtained from a questionnaire sent out in the 
1946. The first section offers a general discussion 

the ontents and the second section gives a selected 
of references and seven detailed tables regarding the 
individual ties reporting. Of the Group I cities report- 
ng or 37.8 per cent reported that school building 
ire paid according to a definite salary schedule 

54 or 56.3 per cent reported regular 

In Group I cities, 23 or 62.2 per cent 

cale instead of a definite schedule 

building employees. Flat rates are being 

7 per cent of the Group II cities, as 

4 The report brings out 

need for a standardization of the 

hool building employees not 

but also as a help to 

grading employees for 


ip I cities the median 

ngaged in cleaning and caring for 
ind in Group II cities is $1,911. In 
engaged in heating and ventilat- 

i median salary of $2,511, and in 

Employees who work both at 
lings in Group I cities received 
and in Group II cities, $2,125. In 

| who work on the repair and 


ildings (mechanics receive 


ties. $2.465 


building employees not in- 
lassifications. In Group I these 


median ] yf $2,018, and in Group II 
95. The rey ludes information concern- 
¢ * } 

ect 


draftsmer nd superintendents of con- 
rdditior o tho mentioned previously 


The Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special 
School Levies in Ohio, December, 1947 
‘om John H. Herrick. Paper, 29 pp. Published 


, 
ion of Ohio State University, Colum- 


The twentiet! nual idy of the Research Division 

or December j pre nts the results of school- 

vies during the period from 

November 4, 1947. The study showed 

were submitted, of which 121 were 

ried by the vo The bond issues carried amounted 

$37,023,000, or 79.0 per cent. Of the total number 

were ir with 15 issues 
? 4790 O”Mm 


carried, amounting to 


The Sanitation Manual 


Paper, 72 py $2 f é 
69 Lexington A ew York 17, 
This booklet i ween prepared by two food sanita- 
n it is addressed particularly to 
| restaurants, the basic prin 
the practical recommenda- 
ighly te S¢ hool and college food 
let will be found helpful for de- 
methods of cafeteria inspection 
and equipment, and improved 
maintenance. The booklet belongs 


nanager’s office 


New York State Aid Facts, 1948 
Pap > pp. Bulletin No. 6, January, 1948. Published 
the Ne York State Teacher Association, Albany 6, 


ate aid for schools rose from 

$140,000,000 in New York State 

of 13 per cent as compared 

ent increase in income, state rev- 

purpose budget. State aid in the 

kept pace with state aid in 

While New York State has the 

hools of all the states, it is low in 

of state aid, and is falling behind 

The amount of state aid per pupil 

1uch lower than it n le ible states. If New York 

would make any kind of a reasonable effort, it 

rank first in state support of schools. Based on 

come, its school support would be 20 per cent higher. 

The burden of state collected taxes in New York State 
10 per cent below the U. S. average. 
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DO YOUR TEACHERS EAT FOR THEIR STUDENTS? 


To think for a student is as bad as eating for him. Yet, the music teacher 
is often compelled to do the thinking for the student for too much teach- 
ing must be done from textbooks containing cultural songs never intended 
for teaching purposes. As a result, eighth notes, quarter notes, half notes, 
dotted quarter notes and a multitude of other music reading problems 
are often bombarded at the student at one time. The unsuspecting student 
is naturally unprepared to digest these song materials and the teacher 
must therefore masticate them for him by performing them over and 
over until parrot-like, the student is finally able to repeat them. Result, 
thousands of students graduate without being able to read a note of 
music even though they have been exposed to music throughout their 
school years. Conscientious teachers have long been alarmed over this 
situation and are therefore over-joyed with the following ‘Song Books 
With a Plan.” These books at last make it possible to present music 
“ -" reading problems in the same orderly sequence used in the teaching of 
\ ; any other school subject. The increased results are remarkable. 


A NEW APPROACH TO MUSIC TEACHING 
with 
SONG BOOKS With A Plan 


A Few Minutes a Day Accomplish Wonders 


Se By, _ FUN FOR THE 

Sag Mle! PUPILS 

| Cae lus: | i 

A ~ A PLEASURE FOR 
pas msm! THE TEACHER 


Music stupY | 
BOOK 


_1_| HERE'S WHY... 


@ The books were written by a teacher who understands the teacher's problems as well as the students. 











































@ They are based upon student interest and are as delightful as they are educational. 


@ They start with the simplest of music reading problems and progress step by step. No problem is 


PONE 60 Coote introduced until the students are ready for it. 


Sunply cad Charningly Proseniad @ They teach the students to read by note, thus enabling them to master many songs in the time 


normally taken in learning one song by ear. 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 


TED) NORTH Or~ STREET + MILWAUKEL, WISCONSIN 


san . - a 


@ They are as helpful to the teacher as they are to the student. Teachers who have not had a thorough 
background in music find that these books are as educational for them as a college course in music 
fundamentals. 


PEP UP YOUR GROUPS BY ORDERING THESE BOOKS TODAY... 















@ SING AND LEARN MUSIC (Unison or Two-Part) Simple enough for @ THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Sopran2, Soprano, Alto) — Price, 50¢ 
the fourth grade and yet so basic that high school and college classes @S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Soprano, Alto) — Price, 50¢ 
can use it with profit. A MUST for any group that has not had a solid @ FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass) — 
foundation in music. — Price, 60¢ Price, 50¢ 

@® SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison) — Price, 50¢ @ SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES — Price, 50¢ 

@ TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Alto) — Price, 50¢ All books sent POSTPAID — 10% discount on 30 or more copies. 


; “~— 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY ¢ 2821 .N. 9th St. * Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
Please send POSTPAID, your Song Books as indicated below: 






FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


(Read carefully) 


Copies 
SING AND LEARN MUSIC @ 60 cents each - - + - - $ 
SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING PUN @ 50 cents each - s 
rWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN @ 50 cents each - s 
THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN @ 50 cents each 2 - 2 ee Se 
..S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN @ S50 cents each - - - + - + + + = = = = = = § 
- $ 
$ 
s 








| 
| Tell your supervisor or superintendent that 
you want to consider this new music program. 
| Free sample copy of any of these books will be 
| sent IF REQUESTED BY SUPERINTENDENT OR 
| SUPERVISOR ON SCHOOL STATIONERY. 
| Kindly mention this offer and indicate clearly 
| 








FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN @ S50 cents each ~ - - + += = = © & 
SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES @ 50 cents each 














which of the books are desired for textbook 
consideration. 
Name 


Address 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 North 9th Street 
MILWAUKEE 6, WISCONSIN 


Cae, ee, We GS o cdcvctnccciuwonssssnecs -eendiscedwke , errr ete TTT TTT 
00 KINDLY SEND FREE INFORMATION ON “The Symphonet” 
A MUSICAL OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY CHILD 
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WASHROOMS STAY CLEAN AND LITTER FREE 


When You Use 
Gani-Dri ELECTRIC HAND AND HAIR DRYERS es 
INSTEAD OF OLD-FASHIONED DRYING METHODS 


Sani-Dri INSURES Sani-Dri REMOVES 
ATTRACTIVE CLEAN WASHROOMS SOILED LITTER 
. ° 
CONTINUOUS, AUTOMATIC.DRYING SERVICE EMPTY CABINETS 
. ° 


“Sr eee 


COMPLETE SANITARY SERVICE LAUNDRY EXPENSE 
* ” 
THOROUGH DRYING FIRE HAZARD 
* 
CLOGGED PLUMBING 


— oe 7 


EASY AND INEXPENSIVE TO INSTALL 
THIS MODERN automatic electrical service oper- 
ates at a cost of but 15% (or less) of old style drying 
methods. 


WRITE FOR Brochure 1082 for complete information 
about Sani-Dri electric hand and hair dryers. 


WRITE FOR Brochure 1093 on chairs and tables for — = 
cafeterias or school lunch rooms. \ 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


348 School Street North Chicago, Illinois No. 5-SF Pedestal 
Model Hand Dryer 





teacl n the tie )] bh s { & The need ducational facilities for primary 
C it — f h tenu chool-a children in Virginia will rise s lily 


Administration News 





, : ‘ ‘ —— ‘ 14 " ster nredicted that } +} echan] , 
& Oitawa Kans The public schools iré co | ( mn KE achers in aa iT \ iste edciictec ha n oO ( ] 


i 
yperating wit! the State Board of Health in il trained iss! n ind teachers will be ne¢ led 
experiment t letermine the ffects of fluori That building program be initiate 84 prima children, nearly a third more tl 

tooth deca Che 194 examinations whi with thought given t less permanent buildir 10 { Val By 1948-4 the pressu i! 
followed those of 194¢ onducted by the Depart hi inged to meet changing 1 n rades, due to the w ind postwar birth 
ment of Dental Hygiene, were utilized in pertect 6. That t state department of education |} t will begin ‘ ‘ 1 } 
ing the data Dtaine tne previous ea rt trengt! t take the leadership in educat \ ich s ) ice 
municipal water plant added fluorine to t 7. That an adult lucation program be ir & Th vard of education Dubuque, lIow 
water supp! mort thal ea igo ind tl tituted 1 those lor ul yt hoo!l ee! ni med that I the irpen 
Health Board is making veys to determing & Torrance Calif At an election § held rt the igh school have gained practical 
its etiect on the teeth § school children Januar. } the state Board of Educatior ) ) n n building iM ) 1our-room house 
& The junior and senior high schools of Ottawa proved a_ petition yf 00 voters to hold ar t lieve the housing shortage. At Boone, lowa, 
Kans recent! held a personality clink fo election for the formation of a new high school ho bovs are aiding in the building of homes 
the benefit of the students and school patrons listrict Approval f the proposition | 
The clinic, which was in charge of Dr. Raymond voters will result in a unifica 


y ( reg i UT evel cl | ( siIpp qaucatiol 3s ill vill | a 
State Education ( ganiza > Somer Ma Supt. Everett W. Trela ts annual convention in the Heidelberg Hotel, 
of school distr f t unit n | nnu eport to the } 1 board. ha March 17-1 The theme the convention {fot 
t} rgest ! tat ted an 8-point program, calling for nla his vear 1 Educatior \ Joint Responsibility.” 
in the educati Dr. ( t I t li ‘ tior i new tadiun H. V. Cooper, Superintendent of Schools, Vick 
even-point | I t ng disa t in revised medi ! yurg president of the A ciation 
nsidered il I I I to! gran ind tf tablishment of i nel The Mis iSsIppl Legislature I Its egula es 
tem is to be eff Li\ H ila nedule He nas 11S proposed tl ‘ nm in Jackson considered proposals submittec 
1. .That considerat to 1 natura establishment of the summer schools. Mr. Ireland by the Mississippi Education Association asking 
community as a nit t points out that the postwar educational plan of for a biennial appropriation of $37,500,000 for 
count { sche ills for a broad and balanced pro the suy port f the common schools 
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THE HILLYARD FLOOR TREATMENT 
SPECIALIST WILL SEE THAT YOUR 
FLOORS GET PROPER PROTECTION 
AND LONGER LIFE! 


{n many thousands of Schools, Colleges, Univer- 
sities, Public and Private Buildings, Hillyard Pro- 
ducts are doing a great job of preserving floors 
and maintaining a high standard of cleanliness 
. through Hillyard Methods many man hours 
are saved in application and daily maintenance. 
In every classification . . . Floor Treatments, Seals, 
Finishes, Waxes, Cleaners, and Sanitation Materials 
. . » Hillyard Hi-Quality Products give lasting satis- 
faction plus economical saving of materials. 

































rm 


x *k* * 


The purchasing power of your maintenance dollar 
is increased when you use Hillyard Products and 
the advice and recommendations of Hillyard 
Trained Floor Treatment Specialists . . . for almost 
half a century Hillyard Products have been pro- 
tecting and conserving the life of all types of floors. 


primary 


Call or wire us today for the 


tion, a DRY CLEANING 


ir 1952 Steel-wooling machine, for 
dry cleaning and polishing 
; ™ floors with steel wool, modern 
var birth mounting flush with wall, 
hil latest type vacuum, correct 
Soon in mechanical principle, uses 


Hillyard Floor Treatment 
Maintaineer in your vicinity, 
his knowledge and training is 
yours for the asking, he will 


gladly tell you about proper 


urpentry nonexpensive drum _ steel maintenance for the entire 
= hea wool in ribbon form. Now building from basement to 
e. Iowa, available in the 10 inch size. the roof top. 

[ homes Write for literature on 










th | Hillyard’s TLLYAR AVINT SNARE 
I i¢ Nov! wet AL | - 
fis issippi 7 in age tag F E iz *e 
f the STEELTONIAN Sha ise Hillyard’s new 


APTULATION OF FINISH O8 STALE WIT 
LAMBS WOOL APPLMATORS 


Handy Mainte- 
nance Manual, 





full of interesting 
facts about 
proper mainte- 


will | nance of various 


: 
i 
U 


rg Hotel, type floors, write 
ntion for for your FREE 
nsibility.’ 
Is, Vicks 


copy 





10-inch 


Pee | HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES(: 





+6,Callt. DistrisuTors HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. srancwes ih PRINCIPAL CITIES new yore 22.™. ¥. 


SanFrancisco 
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LITTLE 
DROPS 
of 


BRITEN-ALL 


MAKE YOUR 
FLOORS 


SPARKLE! 


Maintenance managers everywhere prefer 
BRITEN-ALL because it restores sparkling 
beauty to begrimed floors and woodwork 
quickly and easily. And since BRITEN-ALL 

is a highly concentrated liquid cleaner, 

a little bit goes a long way. More gallons 

of more effective cleaning solution per 
ounce can be made. This means BIG savings 
in material costs and maintenance time : 
plus unsurpassed floor beauty and SAFETY. 
Try it. 


VESTA-GLOSS Floor Finish VESTAL ELECTRIC 


A scientifically prepared water- 

proof heavy y aM me finish that FLOOR MACHINE ff 
dries to a bright, uniform lustre, 
without lishing Combines . 
these Six | rence (1) Protec Scrubs and polishes 
tion (2) Wear Resistance (3) EASIER... FASTER. 
Water Resistance (4) Slip Resis- 

tance (5) Lustre (6) Self Leveling. 


Write for catalog. 











increase of $30,000,000 over the expenditures for "iSed 31.5 per cent. 
1947. Under the budget, the operating expendi ® Logansport, Ind. The school 
tures would amount to $209,000,000. Anothe: vited a group of six representative 
$43,000,000 is necessary for debt service, teachers’ meet with it to discuss the 
retirement fund, school health program, and othe: entirety. The board is considering the expenditur 
items not directly under board auspice of an estimated budget of $63: 
The budget includes increases for educational school year. The committec 
supplies and equipment, textbooks, library books, idvisory capacity so that the 
as well as visual and auditory aids the benefit of advice and counsel 
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FINANCE AND TAXATION 


® The Chicago board of education has voted 
school budget of $103,500,000, of which $97,006 
000 will be raised by local taxation. Tax warrants 
in the amount of $30,500,000 
schools until the taxes are collected, have 

NEW YORK CITY BUDGET PROVIDES FOR NEW sold at 1.75 per cent interest. 

MAJOR PROJECTS cludes substantial pay raises 

The New York board of education has sub superintendents and all principals. The total in 
mitted a budget to the mayor, calling for a total ‘Tease in the appropriations will 
of $250,000,000 for 1948, which represents an P€F cent and the school property 
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® Funds available from local taxes plus state 
aid for the schools of Iowa during the year 
1948 will amount to $82,891,790, or $211.29 for 
each school child, according to the Jowa Tax- 
payer. The sum of $211.29 for 1948 is an in- 
crease of $95.59, or 82.61 per cent over the 
actual average per pupil cost of $115.70 for each 
pupil in average daily attendance in the schools 
during the year ending June 30, 1944. 

® Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $11,266,302 for the school 
year 1948, which includes $8,323,642 tor pro- 
fessional service salaries, $1,682,734 for civil sery 
ice salaries, and $1,259,926 for other expenses 

® Rockford, Ill. The school board has approved 
a budget of $3,036,881 for the year 1948, which 
is an increase of $462,000 over 1947. The total 
tax levy will reach the sum of $2,394,356, of 
which $159,170 will be extended on the tax rolls 
for the payment of educational and _ building 
fund bonds 

® Springfield, Mass. The 1948 budget of the 
school board calls for $4,642,187, which is an 
increase of 12 per cent over 1947. It is possible 
that the budget will be reduced by the municipal 
government. 

® Atlanta, Ga. The 1948 budget of the school 
board, calling for an outlay of $7,275,326, carries 
a blanket 74% per cent salary bonus for school 
employees. The budget earmarks $4,739,216 for 
instruction service, and sets up $762,417 for 
capital outlay 

® Lowell, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $2,034,760 for 1948. Of the total, 
90 per cent will be expended for salaries for the 
teaching and civil service departments, and $228,- 
830 for expenses and supplies 

® The Nebraska State Rural School Boards 
Association has approved a blanket tax plan 
designed to reduce school taxes in rural districts 
and to make those without schools pay a share 
in the cost of education. The plan, presented by 
Alfred V. Gabelman, of Madison, calls for a 
four-mill tax levy on all rural school districts in 
the state. All of the money would remain in the 
county where it is raised. Districts with six or 
more pupils would get back the taxes raised by 
the levy, to be used with additional tax money 
for the operation of schools. Districts with less 
than six pupils would be obliged to contract with 


neighboring districts for instruction on a cost 
per-pupil basis 

®& Boston, Mass The school board has adopted 
a budget of $21,477,946 for the vear 1948-49 
which is an increase of $1,772,946 over the yea! 


1947-48. The rise is in the total cost of operating 
expenses due to increases in salaries and the higher 
cost of school materials and equipment 


im Lynn, Mass The school board has adopted a 
budget of $2,404,136 in 1948, which calls for a tax 
rate of $15.76, or an increase of $1.92 over the 
1947 estimate 

- Malden Mass The school board has 


idopted a budget of $1,289,172 for the school 
vear 1948, which is an increase of $206,270 over 
1947. The largest item is $1,030,006 for instruc 
tional expenses, an increase of $47,456 over 
last veat 

® Hartford, Conn. The school board has pre- 
pared a budget calling for a total of $5,156,433 
in 1947-48 he budget asks for $4,405,163 in 


city appropriations, $619,000 which will accrue 
from state aid grant, and an additional appro- 
priation of $132,270 for fuel 


& Tulsa, Okla The board of education has 
received a tax check of $1,149,476 from Tulsa 
County, representing the schools’ portion of the 
tax money collected in 1947 and a part of 1948 
& Bridgeport, Conn The school board has 
idopted its 1948 budget, calling for a total ol 
$3,711,298 The new budget illows $2,486,776 
teachers’ and supervisors’ salaries, but does 
not provide for additional graduated salary in- 
crease as requested by the teachers’ association 
> Carmi, Ill. The school board has received 
bids for the construction of a grade school, and 
two additions, to cost $390,000 
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OF THE NEW D-15 


300 and more copies from each original. 
Up to 140 copies per minute. 

Copies up to 4 colors in a single operation. 
Requires no stencils or mats. 


Copies on paper varying in weight from tissue to card 
stock. 


Delivers copies face up. 
Copies forms any size from 3” x 5” to 9/2" x 14”. 


Originals may be filed and re-used until entire ink supply 
is exhausted. 


Requires only one turn of the handle. 
Copies direct from original writing, typing or drawing. 
Equipped with convenient 3-digit reset counter. 


Simple, speedy liquid and pressure control assures uni- 
formly bright copies. 


Reversible feeding mechanism handles long and short 
copies. 


Receiving tray serves as self-cover when machine is idle. 
Simple, positive master attachment. 


Durable hammered grey finish; non-corrosive, stainless- 
steel parts. 
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DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S. PAT. OFF, 


The new D-15 by Ditto is truly teacher’s pet. And small 
wonder. Without use of stencils or mats, you can copy 
anything written, printed, typed or drawn in one to four 
colors. Maps, lesson forms, illustrated outlines and 
scores of other jobs .. . can be copied quickly on this 
streamlined Direct Process Liquid Duplicator (with a 
single turn of the handle). Master can be filed and re- 
used. Teachers and schools everywhere have welcomed 
the new D-15 with open arms. You'll understand why 
after a demonstration. Arrange for one now. Simply fill 
out and mail the coupon. 
DITTO, Inc., 615 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

10 NEW WORKBOOKS FOR USE ON LIQUID TYPE MACHINES 


To further simplify your teaching 
job, Ditto offers 10 new class- 
room workbooks for use on all 
liquid type machines. Edited and 
compiled by leaders in the field 
of education, these new Ditto 
workbooks will help streamline 
your classroom procedure. Send 
for them today. 





S 


DIRECT PROCESS LIQUID DUPLICATOR BY 


| DITTO INC., 615 S. Oakley Blvd. Chicago 12, Iilinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 

I ( ) Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 
! ( ) Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type 
Duplicators 

1 (Note these will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
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RELATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
BOARD TO THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


(Concluded from page 32) 


that future misunderstanding may be avoided 

“Tilinois School Law states, as a duty, that 
board members should visit and inspect the 
public schools as the good of the schools may 
require. It is suggested that each member of 
the board take the responsibility for one visit 
a year, and, if possible, arrange with the super- 
intendent to accompany him in order that 
details of interest may be brought to the 
attention of the board member. It would be 
desirable that not more than two members 
make the visit at the same time. 

“Board members are also strongly urged to 
do classroom visiting when possible. The 
purpose of this type of visiting would seem 
to be better accomplished by an individual, 
with or without the superintendent. This visit 
would be made for the purpose of learning 
more about the system and the teachers, and 
of fostering the spirit of friendliness that 
should exist between the teaching staff and the 
board. It is understood, however, that any 
suggestions or criticisms arising from this visit 
are to be taken up directly with the super- 
intendent or the board, either in committee 
or as a whole; never should comments of such 
nature be made to the teacher. 

“There will also be times when it will be 
very desirable for committees, such as the 
building committee, or the board as a whole, 
to make tours of inspection, usually with the 
superintendent, in order to be informed before 
making reports and recommendations to the 
board as a whole.” 


<Y ° Write for our No. 84 Buyer’s Guide 
cataloging all of your school needs. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


BOARD 









It is clear from the wording of the policy 
that the board members responsible for the 
adoption of the policy did not wish to be 
placed in the position of assuming functions 
which properly belong to the chief executive, 
the superintendent of schools. One can see in 
the statement the desire of the board members 
to have firsthand information and impressions 
of the operation of the schools. This desire 
could no doubt be best realized from occa- 
sional visits or trips with the superintendent 
through the schools. The only objection to 
such visits might be the suspicion aroused 
regarding the visitation of schools by board 
officials. Such a visitation would need to 
include all schools in order to avoid unfavor- 
able comments. Even so, if the visit in one 
classroom were a little longer or shorter than 
the visit in another room, unfavorable com- 
ment would probably result and rumors 
started which might be detrimental to school 
morale. The better plan is for the super- 
intendent to bring representative committees 
of personnel before the board to report on 
school activities. By this method and frequent 
reports of the superintendent, the board of 
education can be kept fully informed regard- 
ing the progress of the schools 


IMPROVED WORKING CONDITIONS 


(Concluded from page 45) 


dential basis. Special conference rooms are 
available where problems can be discussed 
The counselors feel that their chief responsi- 
bility is to relieve tensions and keep morale 
high 

Modern industry points the way in giving 
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MANUFACTURERS of Slatoplate and Slatebestos 


Chalkboards - Chalk 
Board erasers - Peerless 
Bulletin Boards - Super- 
tex class room and dark- 
ening room shades - 
Class room furniture 
and seating - Tru-copy 


duplicators. 


PUBLISHERS 
of Teaching Workbooks 
- Charts - Build-up Post- 
ers - Play Books. 





SINCE 1907 


INDIANA AVENUE 
16, ILLINOIS 


greater consideration to people during their 
working hours. What can be done to improve 
the working conditions of 
following suggestions are offered 

1. Reduce class size to 25 children. Large 
classes tire teachers and give them a feeling 
of frustration because they are unable to do 
what they know should be done for children. 

2. Provide teachers with midmorning and 
midafternoon relaxation periods. If no other 
way can be found to relieve teachers, let’s 
have an old-fashioned recess period in our 
elementary schools; let teachers take turns 
doing playground supervision. This would 
relieve at least part of them. On the secondary 
level each teacher can be provided with at 
least one free period a day. 

3. Provide adequate rest rooms with good 
books, games, magazines, and music. 

4. Minimize noise in school buildings by 
acoustical treatment. 

5. Make classrooms clean and attractive. 

6. Provide classrooms with good lighting. 

7. Praise teachers more for the good work 
they are doing. 

8. Give teachers time for an adequate lunch 
period. This is most important. Assign quali- 
fied substitutes to look after the lunchroom 
ind have a physical education teacher super- 
vise the playground. 

9. Promote better staff relationships through 
democratic administration. 

10. Help teachers find 
to live. 

11. Provide adequate sick leave. 

12. Provide counseling services for teachers 
as well as children. Counselors could do much 
to help teachers relieve their tensions. 
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opening and 
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4638 West Harrison Street 
CLARIN MFG. CO. Chicago 44, Minois 
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me Ask for a copy of Dr. Harmon's ‘‘LIGHT ON 
tractive. GROWING CHILDREN,”’ reprinted from 


ghting. Architectural Record. On receipt of sketches 
od work showing dimensions and details of schoolroom, 
specifications will be furnished according 

to the Harmon Technique without 


cost or obligation. 
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3617 S. May Street, Chicago 9 
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TO THESE CONDITIONS AT 
SCHOOL OPENING TIME 
NEXT FALL 


1) An all-time high in Student Enrollment 
@ Greatly overtaxed Teaching Facilities 
Continued strong demand for high 


quality Laboratory Furniture 


PLAN NOW 


for the Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture you will 
need when schools open next fall. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. + Representatives in Principal Cities 


PEABODY’S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 











The Only Seating 
with 


POSTURE-FIT 


FLOATING BACK 
REST 
® More Comfortable 
@ Easy to keep in place 
®@ Easy to move 


®@ Easy to keep clean 





® Helps to increase room Sanitary Feet 
. . Clesure eliminates 
capacity without crowd- eolleetion of Classic Movable 
dust or dirt. 


Tablet Arm Chair 
No. 202 


ing 


Get complete details from your Peabody 
representative or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 





































Good Steel Scissors 
for Cutting Cloth 


EVERSHARP 










SCHOOL 
SCISSORS 


*y ACME 


World's 
Largest 
Manufacturers 

of Scissors 
and Shears 


“Ok Ul 





< <>) 
\ + 
* Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 
” te ae 


45 aovenTsid * 


Upper graders’ work requires 
more consideration in the selec- 
tion of Scissors and Shears. We 
have studied the various needs 
and can heartily recommend 
EVERSHARP for every junior 
cutting need. Available in 
popular sizes. Fine quality, 
hardened and tempered. Hand 
ground steel blades and easy 
grip. Completely nickel-plated. 
Priced according to size. 


For your upper-grades scis- 
sors and shears requirements, 


specify EVERSHARP. 
Manufactured by 


THE ACME suran co. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 

















BOARD PRINTS ITS POLICIES 


(Concluded from page 23) 


7. Advertising and commercialism 

8. Weekday religious education(released time) 

9. Admission to kindergarten 

10. Politics 

11. Printing in the school shop 

12. High school diplomas to veterans 

13. Tuition 

14. Release of teachers from contracts 

15. Damage to school property 

16. Insured vehicles for students who take 

school-sponsored trips 
Some boards are extremely reluctant to 

put their policies in writing. This reluc- 
tance may be traced to one of two situa- 
tions. First, many boards have found them- 
selves the victims of an aggressive 
superintendent who, over the years, 


gradually has usurped the function of the 


| board. He has become the ruler of the board 


| in classrooms came of it; 


instead of its chief executive officer. Several 
years of this may result in the election of a 
new board which has the difficult and un- 
pleasant task of reclaiming its control of 
the school system. Such a board will almost 
inevitably fail to distinguish between the 
legislative and the administrative functions 
and, without realizing it, get into the field 
of school administration. It may become 
fearful that placing definite authority in 
written form into the hands of the super- 
intendent is a surrender of control which 
has been won recently at great cost. 

The second situation which causes boards 
to be reluctant to adopt policies in written 
form rather than by “loose understanding’”’ 
is that to do so circumscribes them in the 
handling of problems as they arise. If a 
board wants to wobble, it will not want ‘ts 
policies in written form. 


SALARY BY MERIT RATING 


(Concluded from page 26) 


merit rating schemes because the boards of 
education felt that some teachers were so 
good that they ought to be paid more than 
others. However, after a few years the 
people recognized the bad psychological 
effects upon all of their teachers. ‘Tenseness 
children were 
too hard, not developed. 


being driven 


| More, the communities eventually demanded that 


all of the children be taught by teachers rated 


| superior. The resultant pressure was irresistible. 
| Theoretically the merit rating scale did not dis- 


appear, but actually all teachers, with the excep- 
tion of a very few inferior ones, were finally 
rated superior, which meant, of course, abandon- 
ment of the scheme for all practical purposes 
Merit rating was in practice abandoned, but be- 
fore that happened much damage was done to 
children and to teachers. It would have been 
better for the boards to have thought past the 
apparent logical correctness of merit rating in 


| salary scheduling to all of the evils which came 


in train. They should have recognized its psycho- 
logical wrongness; they should have known that 
without fair scales rating is itself unfair; they 
should have foreseen the destruction of the 
team spirit in supervision and teaching; and they 
should have known that the community would 
reject it when it found that only a part of its 


children could be taught by superior rated 
teacher 

If they had assessed all of these effects, they 
probably wouldn’t have started the horrible de 


vice in the first place. 
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Change from miscellaneous, student- 
selected padlocks to dependable Dud- 
ley Locks. No keys to lose... the 
Dudley RD-2 is a combination lock. 
Master Chart enables authorized per- 
sons to open any RD-2 in your school. 
Write for details of 


the Dudley Self- 
Financing Plan. 


DUDLEY 
LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 312, 570 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





RD-2 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers’ Agencies 





Are You Planning 
to Rebind 

Your Worn School 
Textbooks and 
Library Books 




















Let us show you how we can 
expertly recondition your books to 
withstand the wear and tear of con- 
stant use at low cost. 


Just send one of your books 
for 
FREE SAMPLE REBINDING 
and more details. 
No obligation. 





DES MOINES 
BOOKBINDERY CO. 


H. E. TOLCHINSKY & SONS 
1100 Forest Avenue Des Moines 14, lowa 


(Bookbinders for Three Generations) 
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Color bright, extra strength BULLDOG BUNTING | 


@Here’s real flag beauty for school grounds, classrooms, 
auditoriums — with real economy for school budgets! U. S. | 
Flags of genuine Bulldog Bunting, adopted by U. S. Govern- | 
ment as standard for flag quality. Fresh, glowing colors | 
everfast to sun and rain. Will outwear all other cotton and 


wool bunting flags. In those departments where school furniture takes real punishment 
FLY THE BEST. There are Dettra flags, flag outfits, | is where you'll find Peterson Furniture making its reputation. For 





over fifty years Peterson has done just that so that today Peter- 
banners for every school purpose. Sold through the son’s reputation is heralded in leading schools from coast to coast. 
better school supply and flag dealers, coast to coast. 


WE WIL BE GLAD 0 DETTRA 


FURNISH ANY FLAG 


INFORMATION YOU DESIRE FLAG COMPANY, INC. 
OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA | 



















SAFETY PATROL EQUIPMENT 


No fountain PATROL BELTS © CAPS © BUTTONS 


| | can be MODERN ALUMINUM ARM BRASSARDS 
a Mess 1ts 


health save 
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FELT CAUTION 
ry : EMBLEMS FLAGS 

A drinking fountain isn’t modern unless 

it's free from any possible source of contam- 

ination, Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains 

have pioneered this idea of health-salety 

through the years, thus promoting hygiene 

and convenience for school installations. WHITE © YELLOW ¢ BLACK RAINCOATS 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. Warren, O. 


HALSEY TAYLOR | 
Drinking Fountains | GRA Ty RD ey sede - 


‘*America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 






Send for Safety Patrol Catalogue 
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WEBER-COSTELLO ISSUES NEW CATALOG 
Weber Costello Company have issued a new 
Catalog No. MG 48, describing its line of maps 


and globes for schools. The catalog suggests 
minimum map and globe requirements for ele- 
mentary and high schools and tells how to use 
maps and globes in teaching. 

Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Il. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—301. 


FOAMGLAS PIPE INSULATION 

The Pittsburgh Corning Corporation has an- 
nounced its new Foamglas insulation for use 
with hot and cold pipe lines, indoors and out- 
doors. The new insulation, of cellular glass con- 
struction, is'an ideal pipe protector for processing 
industries where exact temperature control is 
required. Of true glass composition, the product 
retains its original insulating efficiency perma- 
nently. It is unaffected by humidity, is highly 
resistant to fumes, vapors, and acid atmosphere. 
Its outstanding quality is its resistance to fire, 
since it is noncombustible and acts as a fire 
retardant. It is waterproof and vaporproof, strong 
and light in weight, and easy to cut and fit. 

Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa 

For brief reference use ASBJ—302. 


NEW HONEYWELL TEMPERATURE CONTROLLER 

The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., has 
announced its new modulating outside tempera- 
ture controller, a device which regulates inside 
temperature in accordance with changes in out- 
side weather conditions. Applicable to either hot 
water or steam heating plants, the new con- 
troller supplements the Weatherstat system now 
in wide use. 

The system comprises a new outdoor unit, 
with a thermostatic control which is sensitive 
to slight changes in weather conditions. A con 
trol panel contains all adjustments for matching 
the heating system operation to the design 
temperature of the zone and the desired tempera- 
ture level. A reset controller for setting the 
position of the pressure is either included in the 
panel or mounted separately near the modulating 
valves. The reset mechanism regulates the heat 
output to compensate for heat losses due to 
wind and sun effects. Night shutdown is a 
feature of the control panel. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—303. 


DEVRY ANNOUNCES NEW SOUND PROJECTOR 

The DeVry Corporation has announced its 
new Bantam sound projector, which incorporates 
projection mechanism, sound head, amplifier, 
speaker, and screen —all in one small, compact 
case weighing less than 31 pounds. 

The new projector is part of the DeVry 
Corporation’s extensive program for making its 
35th year one of maximum contribution to the 
progress of audio-visual education in classrooms. 
The Bantam has adequate illumination for large 
size pictures, its optical system insures maximum 
brilliance, and its condenser and fast projection 
lens reduce internal reflection and increase light 
transmission. Pictures projected with the new 
Bantam show added brilliance, clarity, and con- 
trast. An efficient sound-filtering system eliminates 
flutter and “wows” and makes for lifelike sound 
reproduction. Its operation is simple —even the 
most inexperienced teacher or student can set 
up, thread film, and present pictures on the 
screen within three minutes. 

DeVry Corporation, 1111 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—304. 


NEW ELECTRIC CARD STENCIL TYPEWRITER 
The International Business Machines Corpora 
tion has announced its new electric card stencil 


Armitage Ave., 


typewriter, the latest addition to its line of 
electric typewriters. The machine which has a 
carriage for holding and feeding card stencils, is 
provided with a frame for holding a backing 
strip or roll to protect the platen, as well as a 
separate record strip roll holder for keeping a 
carbon record of cut stencils. A carbon-faced 
backing roll may be used to facilitate the read- 
ing of the completed stencils. 

The 12-in. machine accommodates stencils up 
to 4% in. in width, and stencils 2 in. (five lines) 
or less may be typed on the upper margin; 
stencils more than 2 in. in depth can be typed on 
the lower 2-in. position of the stencil. The ma- 
chine incorporates all of the advantages of the 
IBM electric typing used in the card stencil 
typewriter and an electric keyboard permits the 
preparation of stencils with a minimum of effort. 

International Business Machine Corporation, 55 
Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—305. 


REO’S TRIMALAWN POWER LAWN MOWER 

Many exclusive advantages are claimed for 
the “Trimalawn” power lawn mower, a product 
of Reo Motors, Inc., of Lansing, Mich. This lawn 
mower is able to cut closer to hedges, trees, 
walls, and other barriers, has greater maneuver- 
ability, extra power for climbing steep grades, 
and is capable of mowing through tough, long 
grass without leaving ridges. 

The “Trimalawn” mower is available in two 
models, one with a 21-in. cut having a cutting 
capacity of three acres a day, and another with a 
25-in. cut with a capacity of four acres a day. 
Both models feature a simple, convenient lever 
near the handle for instant, selective control of 
the cutting unit and tractor so that either one 
or both may be put in operation or stopped with 
just a flick of the finger. 





CL 
Reo Trimalawn for Schools. 


The mower has a sturdy 1% hp. engine, is 
equipped with a flexible “knee action” mounting 
for insuring more even cutting, and a cutting 
unit adjustable in height, a micrometer-type 
hand-adjusting screws for precise alignment of 
the bottom knife to the reel. Also included is a 
24-in. snowplow attachment for efficient snow 
removal from walks, passageways, and driveways 

Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—306. 


NEW DUAL-SPEED RECORD PLAYER 

A completely new dual-speed record player, 
the “Sonomaster” has been announced by the 
Victor Animatograph Corporation as the latest 
addition to its record-playing equipment. 

The “Sonomaster,” which is housed in a hand 
some, leather-bound carrying case, has the ad 
vantages of lifelike tone and over-all superb 
quality. Technically, it features a new GE 
variable reluctance, high-quality pickup which is 
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unaffected by changes in temperature or humidity, 
It is equipped with a natural sapphire stylus, 


which is soft-spring mounted and operates with 
one-ounce pressure. The pick-up has the advantages 
of clean response and elimination of noise caused 
by roughness or scratches, and the instrument 
is capable of reproducing records up to 16 in. in 
diamettr at either 33 1/3 or 78 r.p.m. 





Victor Animatograph Player. 


The instrument combines many features of the 
more expensive home record players and insures 
fine quality. Completely self-contained, the “‘Sono- 
master” has its own powerful amplifier and 
speaker, with power output of 14 watts, and 
separate channels for microphone and _ phono- 
graph. It is an efficient addition to a _public- 
address system for schools. 

Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—307. 


DICK’S NEW STENCIL SHEET SERVICES 

The A. B. Dick Company, manufacturers of 
mimeograph duplicators and other duplicating 
products, has announced two new stencil sheet 
services, designed to speed up and simplify the 
reproduction of  stencil-duplicated newspapers 
and folders. These services consist of regular all- 
purpose Mimeotype 960 (legal size blue) stencil 
sheets, with special guide lines to simplify the 
planning and typing of newspapers and four-page 
folders. 

The newspaper stencil sheet helps in the prep- 
aration of bulletins and booklets, as well as 
school papers and annuals, or any other material 
that may be divided into two- or three-column 
pages. The guide lines show column limitation 
lines for both two- and three-column layouts, 
and indicate the number of typewriter characters 
which may be used for both column widths in 
elite and pica type. The four-page folder stencil 
sheet is a service useful for schools in the prep- 
aration of booklets, invitations, programs, and 
announcements. The special form topping on the 
stencil sheet includes the duplicating area and 
line and character spacing. 

A. B. Dick Co., 720 
Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—308. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS SUMMER 
TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films has announced 
that seven universities in the United States have 
been selected to award the summer tuition 
scholarships for audio-visual study during the 
summer of 1948. The universities where the 
fourth annual scholarships will be awarded are: 
University of California at Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Indiana University, Oklahoma 
University, Pennsylvania State College, Syracuse 
University, and University of Wisconsin. 
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EBF ANNOUNCES NEW SOUND FILMS 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., has an- 
nounced the release of 48 new sound classroom 
motion picture films. The new productions, made 
in collaboration with specialists and noted edu- 
cators, have made added contributions to audio- 
visual education in the fields of science, social 
studies, arithmetic, athletics, and art. Its most 
widely distributed film, a 1947 production, is 
“Atomic Energy,” which clearly and accurately 
illustrates the scientific phenomena of nuclear 
synthesis, nuclear fission, and chain reaction of 
the atomic bomb. 

The firm has moved its production offices from 
New York to Wilmette, Ill., 14 miles north of 
Chicago, where its production schedule is being 
maintained at a record-breaking clip. The firm 
has reported that its 1947 sales were higher than 
in any previous year, topping the 1946 record 
by more than 20 per cent. Toward the end of 
1947, the firm released three new series of slide 
films, bringing to 51 its total number of pro- 
ductions. These slide films consist of the Animal 
Friends Series, a set of eight titles. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—309. 


NEW RCA TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER 

A new high-quality, portable transcription 
player, especially designed for classroom use for 
reproduction of standard records and transcrip- 
tions, has been announced by RCA Victor, 
Camden, N. J. The new instrument meets a 
need of schools for a transcription player which 
will reproduce records of broadcast quality, as 
well as standard phonograph disks used ex- 
tensively for music appreciation and studies. 

The player, which weighs less than 30 pounds, 
is sturdily built, has a specially designed speaker 
and amplifying system, and is capable of high- 





RCA Transcription Player. 


quality reproduction of music and speech. An 
accurate speed control renders the instrument 
free from “wows” when operated at slow speed, 
and a two-position lever permits selection of 
the speed desired. A two-position switch, one 
for music and one for voice, and a special wide- 
tange tone control, insure maximum performance 
at either high or low volume. For use in libraries, 
special headphones are provided so that students 
may listen without disturbing other persons. 

RCA Victor, Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—310. 


WINNERS ANNOUNCED IN NATIONWIDE 
SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 

Forty high school seniors, 8 girls and 32 boys 
in 16 states, have been selected for their out 
standing “science potential” and have been named 
as finalists in the seventh annual nationwide 
Science Talent Search. They will go to Washing 
ton, with all expenses paid, to attend the five- 
day institute and to compete for $11,000 in 
Westinghouse scholarships. 
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t Emergencies must be expected. 
® That’s why the REO Safety School 
Bus has a wide emergency door located 
in center rear (left rear-quarter door 
available when specified). Tampering 
with door flashes light, rings buzzer. 


The schoolboard found room for 

® three children in each 39-inch, well- 

spaced seat. Other safety features: rows 

of seats staggered for easier access; easy- 

to-grip handholds, with built-in shields, 
prevent accidental wrist injuries. 
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The REO Safety School Bus with 

® “More-Load” design means a short- 
er turning radius, greater manuever- 
ability in trafic or on winding country 
roads. REO “More-Load” design gives 
a more compact unit without crowding. 


Board the bus the schoolboard bought— REO! 


March, 1948 


Recently a Michigan schoolboard carefully checked 
several makes of school buses. Without reservation 
they decided on a REO Safety School Bus—the only 
school bus made that conforms to all, yes all, the 
National Education Association’s requirements. 


Most schoolboards are made up of hard-headed busi- 
nessmen—men who want dollar value, as well as com- 


4 Look at several school buses 

* before you buy. Don’t just 
take our word. From start to 
finish, the REO Safety School Bus 
is engineered for safety. It’s a 
single balanced unit. It’s the one 
complete bus! 


plete safety for their children. They get just that in the 
REO Safety School Bus. 


Read why the REO Safety School Bus is the on/y school 
bus to win the Safety Engineering Magazine award for 
safety in motor-vehicle design. Frankly, you can’t afford 
to buy any bus until you check the REO Safety School 
Bus, the bus that puts safety first, last and always. 


5 Put yourself behind the wheel of 
® a REO Safety School Bus. Drive it. 
Remove a tire and see the Goodyear 
Life Guard Tubes. Lift the hood and 
examine the precision-built REO Gold 
Crown Engine. There’s more power 
than will ever be used. 


Try the brakes yourself. See how they 


stop. Turn on the lights, the wind- 
shield wipers, test the safety signal. 
You'll be convinced that you owe it to 
your children to get all the facts on 
REO. For further details, or to arrange 
a demonstration, write School Bus 
Division, Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing 
20, Michigan. 


SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 





